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The Flying Horseshoe 


by May Emery Hall 


Characters 
Ronaup KINGSLEY 
CuesterR Reape, his cousin 
“SWEEP” 
Doctor SAMUEL JOHNSON 
JoHN NEWBERY 
Doctor JAMES 

Sertine: John Newbery’s bookshop in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Time: Early half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Ar Ruse: The stage is empty. Two boys, 
who are in their early teens, enter the 
shop. Ronaup Kinesuey is London- 
born and has the usual assurance of the 
city-bred lad. His cousin, CHEsTER 
Reape, on the contrary, shows by his 
clothes, his speech and his bewildered 
stare at everything in sight, that he is 
from the country. Down left is a lad of 
about the same age as the cousins. He is 
poorly-clad and wisps of unkept hair 
hang over a pair of shrewd eyes. With a 
huge broom he is making a pretence of 
sweeping his corner. After a cursory 


L\\) 


glance at the newcomers, he languidly 
resumes his task. 

Ronaup (With the air of a showman): 
I'll wager you’ve never seen any- 
thing like this before, Cousin Chester. 

CuesteEr: I should say not! There’s no 
bookshop within a hundred miles of 
where I live. Even in London, 
though, I wouldn’t think there’d be 
enough people who’d want to read all 
these books. But — but — (Looks 
about him dazedly). 

Ronatp (Smiling indulgently): But 
what? 

Cuester: Haven’t you got in the 
wrong place by mistake? 

Ronap: What makes you think so? 

Cuester: Why, I distinctly heard 
Uncle Edward tell you to buy him 
some fever powder and pills. 

Rona.p: So father did. And that’s ex- 
actly what I mean to do. He believes 
that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure and so wants to be 
prepared for his coming voyage. 







































Cuester: But you wouldn’t find pow- 
der and pills in a bookshop, surely! 

Ronap: Why are you so sure? 

Cuester: But. books and drugs! Who 
ever heard of such a combination? 

Ronaup: More than one Londoner, I 
can tell you. Mr. Newbery sells such 
quantities of both things that it is 
hard to say whether he is a bookseller 
or chemist. He publishes books, too, 
in addition to everything else. Read 
that sign, Chester (Pointing to the 
side wall). 

Cuester (Slowly as if reading is not 
easy) : Doctor—James’s—cele —cel- 
ebrated — fever — powder — for — 
sale — here. Also his in — in — 

Rona.p: Invaluable. 

Cuester: Invaluable — pills — for — 
gout -— rheu — rheu — . 

Ronatp: Rheumatism. 

CuesTeR: Rheumatism — king’s-evil — 
and — scurvy. But you said, Ronald, 
that Mr. Newbery was owner of the 
shop. 

Rona.p: So he is. 

Cuester: Who’s this Doctor James? 

Ronap: The discoverer of these won- 
derful cures. He and Mr. Newbery 
are partners, and successful ones, too, 
if what you hear can be believed. (At 
this point the boy in the corner shuffles 
forward, pulling at his forelock in sign 
of respect.) 

Sweep (In a monotonous sing-song): 
Perhaps you young gentlemen wouldn’t 
mind knowing what brung such good 
luck to my master, Mr. Newbery, 
and Doctor James. Unless you’ve al- 
ready heard. 

Ronatp: No, we haven’t heard. 

Sweep: "Twas a horseshoe turned the 
trick. Nought else. 








Rona.p: Oh, come now! 

Sweep: It’s gospel truth I’m telling 
you. "T'was like this. One day when 
the doctor was on his way to my 
master’s home to talk over the part- 
nership business he spied a horseshoe 
on Westminster Bridge. Most folks 
wouldn’t have paid no attention. But 
not Doctor James! He tells the coach- 
man to stop and pick it up. And, as I 
was just a-saying, it’s brung all the 
luck that’s come to the two of them 
since. 

Ronap: Surely, an intelligent person 
like Doctor James doesn’t believe in 
any such nonsense. 

Sweep: Oh, don’t he, though? What 
for, then, does his carriage always 
carry a horseshoe crest? 

Rona.p: I’ve never noticed it. 

Sweep: Well, you'll likely have a chance 
and that not so far off. Doctor James 
is in the warehouse now with Mr. 
Newbery. I heard him tell his coach- 
man to come back for him after ex. 
ercising the horses a bit. But perhaps 
you're in a hurry — 

Ronatp: Not particularly. 

Sweep: ’Cause if you be, I can make 
out to get what you want myself. 
Ronaup: It won’t be necessary. My 
errand can wait till Mr. Newbery 
comes back. I’m always glad of an ex- 
cuse to linger where there are books. 
You feel the same, don’t you, Ches- 

ter? 

Cuester (Indifferently): Well — 

Ronatp (Mischievously): It wouldn’t 
break your heart, you mean, if you 
never opened the covers of a book. 
All the same, it would never do for 
you to go home after your visit and 
confess you hadn’t seen the shop of 














the most famous publisher and book- 
seller in all London. 

CHESTER: And drug merchant. 

Ronaup: Oh, we'll forget the pills and 
powders. The world can get along 
without those, even if people, my 
father included, set such great store 
by them. But a bookless world would 
be too dreary for anything! (Picking 
up a small book from a nearby counter, 
he becomes absorbed in it.) 

Sweep (Addressing CHESTER in a con- 
fidential undertone): Guess you and 
me could manage to make out all 
right without books, eh, young sir? 
The reading part, that is. But when 
it comes to the selling, that’s some- 
thing different. As I says often to my- 
self, ““Where would you be, Sweep, 
without books? Out of a job, most 
likely.” (Returns to his broom.) 

CuEestER (Becoming impatient): Say, 
Cousin Ronald — 

Ronaup (Unheeding): Yes, Chester. In 
just a minute. 

Cuester (Fidgeting): But, Ronald, 
don’t you think we’d better get the 
pills and powder and go? Remember, 
you haven’t taken me to the Tower 
yet or the India docks or the Houses 
of Parliament or — 

Ronatp (Not hearing): Look here, 
Chester! (Picks up several of the small 
volumes) Did you ever see anything 
quainter than these little books? 
They’re meant especially for boys 
and girls. Mr. Newbery is the first 
one who has ever had the good sense 
to understand that children don’t 
want to read grown-up stuff, even if 
they were able to. Listen to this 
title. “Little Goody Two Shoes” — 

CuestTerR: I can’t see anything about 





that to get excited over. 

Rona.p: Do you like this better? “The 
Renowned History of Giles Ginger- 
bread, a little Boy Who Lived upon 
Learning.”’ Here’s another one, ““The 
Valentine Gift or How to Behave 
with —” 

Cuester (With a wry face): Oh, Cousin 
Ronald! Do spare me! 

Rona.p: I don’t see what you find so 
funny. 

Cuester (Shrugging his shoulders): 
Well, I wouldn’t care to read any of 
that stuff, let me tell you. 

Ronaup: Oh, yes, you would if you 
were only six or seven years old and 
had never had a book of your own 
before. 

Sweep (Again approaching the cousins, 
this time in suppressed excitement): 
Look! Look! (Pointing through the 
open doorway towards the street) Doc- 
tor James’s carriage is back! Did you 
ever see anything spicker-and-span- 
ner than that black, shiny outfit? Or 
any better-groomed, higher-stepping 
horses than them drawn up at the 
curb? 

CuesteR (With bulging eyes): It is a 
show and no mistake. 

Sweep: Do you see the horseshoe crest 
there on the side? Isn’t it just as I 
said? 

Cuester: Yes. See, Ronald! Sweep was 
right. 

Sweep: And look at the driver, will 
you? Say, he don’t think nothing of 
himself, do he? (Mockingly straight- 
ens himself, assuming a supercilious 
air.) The way he looks down from 
his high perch in that wine-colored 
livery and tall beaver, you’d think 

he was at least the lord mayor of 


London, now wouldn’t you? (Re- 
flectively) Say, what do you think of 
my taking him down a peg? 

Ronatp (Puzzled): You? Why, what 
could you do? 

Sweep: I’ll show you in a jiffy. (Ezits 
through left door, returning shortly 
with a horseshoe, which he holds up for 
the inspection of the other two.) I al- 
ways keeps all I find, but nary a one 
has ever brung me luck so far. So 
why not send this one after the horse- 
shoe out there? That would give his 
High-and-Mightiness a scare all 
right. 

Ronatp: But you wouldn’t! You 
mustn't! 

Sweep (Coolly): Who’s to prevent? 
(More politely) Oh, don’t think, 
young sir, I mean to knock him out. 
I wouldn’t do the likes of that. But 
if I could just send that topping hat 
of his flying and his pride with it — 

Ronap: But you’re likely to hurt him 
just the same. 

CuesteEr (Breaking in): And have Doc- 
tor James to reckon with, besides. 
Sweep: What makes you think so? 
I'll be out of sight — and so must 

you two. 

Ronaup: Your aim may not be good, 
and if it isn’t — 

Sweep: I'll show you whether my aim 
is good or not. (Measuring the dis- 
tance with his squinting eyes, SWEEP 
lifts the horseshoe to throw it, but is 
prevented just in time by RONALD bear- 
ing down upon him.) 

Ronatp: Drop it! Drop it this instant! 
(A brief tussle ensues between the two 
boys. SWEEP succeeds in wrenching his 
right arm free. Ronawp’s cat-like 


spring prevents his antagonist from 


throwing the missile at full force, but 
the horseshoe, at reduced speed, does 
get as far as the doorway. There it lands 
squarely in front of a portly, crimson- 
faced person, who, reading as he goes 
along, was about to enter the bookshop. 
The youthful trio are terrified, for the 
stranger is clearly somebody to be 
reckoned with. With doubled fist he ap- 
proaches RONALD menacingly, mis- 
taking him for the culprit.) 

SrranGeR: Of all the impertinent, im- 
pudent, outrageous — 

Rona.p (Spluttering) : Oh, sir, I — I — 
never — 

Srrancer (Bellowing): Oh, no, of 
course not! No street gamin ever does 
do anything! 

CueEstER (Screwing up his courage): My 
cousin really didn’t throw the horse- 
shoe, sir. He was only trying to pre- 
vent any harm being done with it. 

STRANGER (With a contemptuous glare): 
So! And who asked your opinion? 

Cuester: Nobody, sir. But it doesn’t 
seem fair for Ronald to be blamed for 
things he doesn’t do. And, if you 
please, sir, he is no street gamin — 

STRANGER (Sarcastically) : Ah, a scholar, 
I presume? 

Cuester: Well, yes. At least, he likes 
books better than anything else in 
the world, though what he finds in 
them, I could never make out myself. 

SrraNncer: Indeed! You’re telling me 
that a boy who throws horseshoes 
cares for learning? 

Cuester: But he didn’t throw the 
horseshoe, sir! 

Srrancer: It threw itself, I suppose. 
(Sweep, white and trembling, tries to 
take advantage of the foregoing dialogue 
to steal away unobserved, but the shrewd, 
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piercing eyes of the stranger switch 
suddenly to him.) No, horseshoes do 
not throw themselves. (Boomingly) 
Come back, you! Up to your tricks 
again, I see. I might have guessed it. 
For whom was your flying horse- 
shoe intended, pray? 

Sweep (Pointing towards the door with a 
shaking forefinger): H-h-him on the 
s-s-seat, sir. 

StRANGER: Too high up in the world to 
suit you, eh? Well, I surmise it’s you 
that’s going to be taken down, not 
he. John Newbery shall hear of this 
and — 

Ronap: But you’re not going to have 
him discharged, are you, sir? Say 
that you won’t! He didn’t mean any 
real harm. If I had to sweep and run 
errands all day and didn’t care any- 
thing about books, perhaps I’d be up 
to mischief, too. 

STRANGER (Thoughtfully): Books again! 
And is it to buy books you’re here in 
John Newbery’s shop? 

Ronaxp: No, sir. (Wistfully) I wish it 
was. 

STRANGER: What are you purchasing? 

Ronatp: Some of Dr. James’s fever 
pills and powders for king’s-evil and 
scurvy. My father, you see, sir, fol- 
lows the sea and never thinks of leav- 
ing on a voyage without them. 
(Through the left door enter Doctor 
James and his partner, Mr. New- 
BERY. They are so busily engaged in 
conversation that they do not notice the 
stranger at first.) 

STRANGER: What do you think of that 
for a recommendation, James? This 
lad (Indicating RonALp) says his sea- 
faring father never sets sail without a 

supply of your drugs. 


Doctor JAMES (Approaching the 
stranger): Ah, Doctor Johnson! Par- 
don my not seeing you before. 
(Shakes hands cordially.) 

Mr. Newsery: Add my pardon to it. 
(Shakes hands with Doctor JouNSON 
in turn.) And how are things going 
with you, Samuel? 

Doctor Jounson: I’ve no cause for 
complaint. 

Doctor James (To Ronatp): Is it true, 
then, that your father finds my medi- 
cal preparations beneficial? 

Rona.p: Indeed, yes, sir. 

Doctor James: In that case, I will be 
glad to give him a new supply with 
my compliments. 

Ronatp: That is very kind of you, sir, 
but — (Rona.p fumbles in his pocket 
for the price. Doctor JAMES raises a 
protesting hand.) 

Docror James: Not a farthing, young 
man. 

Ronatp: Oh, thank you, sir. 

Doctor James: Sweep will do up the 
package for you. And now I must 
say good day, gentlemen, much as I 
should like to linger. Pressing busi- 
ness awaits me elsewhere. 

Doctor Jonnson and Mr. NEwBERY: 
Good day, Doctor. (Docror JAMES 
leaves.) 

Mr. Newsery (Turning to Doctor 
Jounson) : I suppose you’ve come for 
that book I promised to dig up for 
you. Well, I found it at last. (Starts 
to take it down from an adjoining book 
shelf when he notices the white-faced, 
shaking Sweep. Addressing him) 
Well, why don’t you get the pills and 
powder as Doctor James told you to? 

Sweep: I — I — I’m — going to — sir. 

(As Mr. Newsery returns to find the 
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wanted book, SwEEpP sidles out left door, 
without, however, removing his terri- 
fied eyes from Doctor JoHNsON.) 

Ronautp (Speaking to Doctor JoHN- 
SON in a low tone as soon as Mr. NEw- 
BERY’S back is turned): You’re not go- 
ing to have him discharged, are you? 
(Doctor JoHNnson indicates his de- 
cision by placing his finger on his lips. 
Rejoins the bookseller. In an aside to 
Cuester) To think of throwing a 
horseshoe at him, of all persons! 

Cuester: And why not him? 

Ronatp: Why, Doctor Johnson is the 
most learned person in all London. 
He’s put a dictionary together and I 
don’t know how many books besides. 
They say that he and his writing 
friends sit up all night at the Cheshire 
Cheese and other inns drinking 
quantities of strong tea and discuss- 
ing questions of the day. 

Cuester (Unimpressed): How stupid! 

Ronaup (Disagreeing): How interest- 
ing, I say! (Swrep presently returns 
with a package for Ronaup, then 
quickly retires to his corner, where he 
starts in sweeping with unusual 
energy.) 

Ronatp: Good day, Mr. Newbery. 
Good day, Doctor Johnson. 

Mr. Newbery: Good day, young man. 

Doctor Jonnson (7'0 RonaAutp): Just a 
minute. Seeing Doctor James has 
been so generous with your father, 
what’s to prevent my offering his son 
a modest gift? If you had a book, 
would you read it? 

Ronawp (Overjoyed): Would I read it! 

Doctor JOHNSON (After making a selec- 
tion from the shelves): Ah, I have it! 

(Swinging about) I couldn’t find any- 
thing better than this. It’s called 


“The Vicar of Wakefield” and is 
fresh off the press. My friend, Oliver 
Goldsmith, wrote it. 

Rona p (Accepting the book) : Oh, thank 
you, sir, so much! (CHEstTeEr at this 
moment spies the horseshoe which has 
played such a part in the preceding 
comedy. Holds it up.) 

CuesterR: You see, Cousin Ronald, 
horseshoes are lucky things, after all. 

Doctor Jounson (In a thundering 
tone): Never! Though I did include 
the word “luck” in my dictionary, 
by rights I shouldn’t have done so, 
for there is no such thing. (Jo Ron- 
ALD) Give me back the book, young 
man. (RONALD relinquishes it with a 
crestfallen air, then turns upon CuEs- 
TER.) 

Ronaup: Why couldn’t you have kept 
still? 

Doctor JoHnson (Addressing RONALD 
reassuringly): Oh, you’re going to 
have your book back, never fear. 
(Picking up a quill, he writes on the 
front page, then returns the volume to 
Rona.p) Read it. 

Rona.p (Aloud): “To my young friend 
Ronald. In his pursuit for knowledge, 
may success (not luck) ever attend 
him. Samuel Johnson.” (RONALD, 

hugging the book close, gives an ec- 
static sigh of happiness.) 


THE END 


John Newbery was a genuine character (1713- 
1767) and the first prominent publisher of chil- 
dren’s books. His shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
was frequented by the literary lights of his day. 
His partnership with Doctor James and the lat- 
ter’s adoption of a horseshoe crest are authentic. 
The Newbery Medal, awarded each year for the 
most distinctive juvenile piece of work, is na 
after this famous boo! r. 
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Horace Mann, American Educator 


by Bernard J. Reines 


Characters 
Horace Mann. 
EpmuNpD Dwiaut. 
CHARLES Dawson. 
DANIEL RICHARDSON. 
Joun Huaues. 
SCHOOLMASTER. 
CLERGYMAN. 
Mrs. LEsLIg, a rich woman. 
Mrs. Norton, a poor woman. 
GeorGE B. Emerson 
CHAIRMAN of the legislative committee. 
Mr. Dane, committee member. 
Mr. KENTON, committee member. 
Mrs. Mary Mann, Horace’s wife. 
Mr. Sums. 
Mr. Weston. 
Mr. GouLp. 

ScENE 1 


SeTTiInG: Drawing-room of EpmuND 


Dwicut’s house at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, an evening in June, 1837. 


Ar Rise: The room is empty. From right 


enter EomMuND Dwiaut and CHARLES 
Dawson, followed by Dantet Ricu- 
ARDSON and Jonn Hucues. Dwicut 
is 56, well-built, shrewd-looking ; Daw- 
son, a little older, is a ruddy, portly 
man, with an aristocratic manner. 
RICHARDSON is in his forties, an in- 
‘elligent, quick-witted politician, with 
a bit of a paunch. The schoolmaster, 
Joun Huaues, is middle-aged, tall 
and bony, looks solemn. 

Dawson (Patting his stomach with both 

hands): I must say, Dwight, you give 





better dinners than any other man I 
know in Boston. No frills, nothing 
fancy, but solid good quality all the 
way. 


Dwieut: Thank you, Mr. Dawson. It’s 


my principle in everything. That’s 
how I built up my business. . . . Do 
be seated, gentlemen. (He indicates 
chair down right for Dawson, and 
takes the one neat to it himself. Ricu- 
ARDSON and Huaues take the chairs 
down left.) 


Dawson: Manufacturing is a substan- 


tial enterprise, Dwight — but for the 
life of me, I can’t see how a man like 
you can be taken in by these new- 
fangled railroad schemes. Most im- 
practical development of our day. 
And even if they did work, railroads 
would be the ruin of the country. 
Make everything too expensive. 


Dwicut (With a smile): I see I'll have 


to get you a copy of the speech Hor- 
ace Mann made in the state legisla- 
ture on behalf of railroads. It an- 
swers every objection you can think 
of — and some you can’t. 


RicHarpson: Mann made quite an im- 


pression with that speech. 


Dawson (Unconvinced): Hmph! This 


Horace Mann — didn’t he introduce 
the bill for establishing a State Lu- 
natic Hospital at Worcester? 


Dwicat: He did. So Massachusetts can 


claim the first such state institution 
in the country. 
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Ricuarpson: That was another master- 
ful speech of his. It convinced the 
practical-minded that such an insti- 
tution would be cheaper for the state 
in the long run, and it convinced the 
humanitarian minded that it was our 
duty to treat the insane like the un- 
fortunate human beings they are. 

Dawson: Hmph! Pampering them, 
that’s all it is. (Looking at right door) 
What’s happened to Mann, any- 
how? 

Dwicut: He’ll be in in a minute. He 
asked to see the children. My wife’s 
showing them off to him. 

Dawson (Scornfully): A sentimentalist 

. ahumanitarian . . . areformer. 
It puzzles me how such an impracti- 
cal person ever got to be president of 
the state Senate. 

Ricuarpson: Don’t let yourself be de- 
ceived, Mr. Dawson. Horace Mann is 
very practical in his humanitarian- 
ism. 

Dawson (To Dwicut): He’s a lawyer 
by profession, didn’t he say? 

Dwicat: Yes, and an uncommonly 
good one. Wins, I should say, four 
out of every five cases he tries. 

Dawson (Impressed): Really? 

RicHarpson: There’s a good example 
in it. Mann makes it a rule never to 
take a case unless he believes he will 
be on the side of the right. That 
would seem to be most impractical, 
wouldn’t it? 

Dawson: Foolish. 

Ricuarpson: Yet by this practise, he 
has acquired such a reputation, that 

when he accepts a case, most people 
immediately believe that his client is 
in the right. 

Dwicut: Here he comes. (Horace 


Mann enters at left. He is 41, tall, 
with a large head. His movements are 
quick and vigorous. Generally rather 
solemn-looking, when he smiles his face 
becomes radiant and charming.) Well, 
Horace, how were the children? 

Mann (With a smile): Wonderful as 
ever, Mr. Dwight. (Thoughtful) Al- 
most every child seems so rich in 
personality and promise. Yet most of 
them become unaccomplished adults. 

Dwicut (After a moment): Draw up 
that chair, Horace. (MANN takes the 
chair beside the table, brings it down to 
center, and sits in it.) Mr. Hughes, 
you’re a schoolmaster. Have you 
read that newly translated book by 
the Frenchman, Victor Cousin, called, 
Report on the State of Public In- 
struction in Prussia? I confess it has 
greatly aroused my interest in the 
question of popular education. 

Huaues: No, I haven’t, Mr. Dwight. 

Dwicut: Has it come to your atten- 
tion? 

Huaues: Why, no. But it would hardly 
interest me. (Complacently) It’s com- 
mon knowledge that we in Massachu- 
setts have the finest school system in 
the country. 

Dwieut: I’m not so certain as you are, 
Mr. Hughes. Are you, Horace? 

Mann: I can’t claim to have made an 
exhaustive study of the subject, but 
as far as I have gone, I’m sure there’s 
a great deal of room for improve- 
ment. 

Huaues: Really, Mr. Mann! You may 
be an expert on the laws of the Com- 
monwealth, but that scarcely quali- 
fies you to sit in judgment on the 
schools. That is the task of the 
educator. 
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Dwicut (Drily): Perhaps it will be- 
come his task, and the task of a num- 
ber of us, Mr. Hughes. Surely you 
haven’t forgotten the Act passed in 
the last session of the legislature, 
authorizing the establishment of a 
state Board of Education? 

Dawson: More of these new-fangled 
ideas. No other state in the Union 
seems to think it necessary to have a 
Board of Education. But Massa- 
chusetts — (He shakes his head.) 
Never satisfied. What have you to do 
with it, Dwight — or Mann? 

Dwicut: Governor Everett is a good 
friend of mine, and values my opin- 
ion. He has sent me the names of the 
eight men he proposes to appoint to 
the Board. 

RicHARDSON (Eagerly): Who are they? 
(All lean forward with interest.) 

Dwicut: James G. Carter, Robert 
Rantoul Jr., Edward A. Newton, 
Emerson Davis, Thomas Robbins, 
Jared Sparks, Edmund Dwight, and 
Horace Mann. 

Mann (Surprised): Me? For the Board 
of Education? 

Dwicut: And why not? You were 
president of the Senate, you were one 
of the chief supporters of the bill, and 
you know the laws of the state as well 
as any man living. And everyone 
knows you are interested in every 
cause that may benefit the people of 
the Commonwealth. 

Dawson (Sarcastically) : I suppose, Mr. 
Mann, that the Act which authorizes 
such a Board was one more of your 
humanitarianisms? 

Mann (Quietly): No, Mr. Dawson — 
that honor belongs to James Carter, 
a member of the House, and himself 





a teacher. I was glad to support it, 

but the credit belongs to Mr. Carter. 

He campaigned for it for several 
years. 

Dawson: And just what is the Board 
expected to accomplish? 

Mann: Not very much, in the general 
opinion. It has two functions: One, to 
examine the condition of the educa- 
tional system in Massachusetts, and 
two, to distribute information as to 
the latest improved methods in 
school organization and instruction. 

Dawson: Bah. Just another waste of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

Mann: Hardly. For one thing, the 
members of the Board are to receive 
no salary. 

Dwieut: But the Board is to appoint a 
paid Secretary. He’ll be the most im- 
portant person. It will be his task to 
handle all the daily routine, corre- 
spondence, visits, investigations — 
and to prepare the summaries and 
recommendations. (Gravely) The suc- 
cess or failure of the Board will de- 
pend largely on him. 

Ricuarpson: For all of which he is to 
receive the (Ironically) tremendous 
salary of one thousand dollars a year. 

Dawson: More than it’s worth, at that. 
Who says there’s anything wrong 
with our schools? 

Mann: I say there’s something wrong, 

Mr. Dawson. Even my own limited 

studies of the subject, when the Bill 

was up for action in the legislature, 
convinced me that the common 
schools of Massachusetts have fallen 
into a condition of decay. The origi- 
nal purpose of the founders of the 
colony was to provide an opportunity 
for all our children to have an equal 


and adequate education. But what 
do we see today? A large system of 
private schools, with fairly good in- 
struction, to which the rich and the 
well-to-do send their children. And 
on the other hand, a declining, im- 
poverished system of common schools. 
(Emphatically) That, Mr. Dawson, is 
a condition dangerous to the welfare 
of the republic. 

Dawson: Bah — more nonsense. This 
pampering of the poor is bad. In 
Europe they have the right idea — 
two distinct classes, one to do the 
work, the other to govern and to cul- 
tivate itself. 

Mann: You seem to forget, Mr. Daw- 
son, that this country is a republic, 
founded upon the principal of equal 
rights and opportunities for all. And 
you don’t seem to realize that educa- 
tion is the foundation-stone of prog- 
ress, the key to increasing the spiritual 
and material wealth of society. (Daw- 
son looks unconvinced; the others very 
much interested.) 

Dwicut (After a moment): Well put, 
Horace. Just what would you say 
will be the work of the Secretary of 
the Board? 

Mann: The choice of a good Secretary, 
it seems to me, is the key to the suc- 
cess of the Board’s work. But I don’t 
envy the man who takes that job. 
He must encounter privation, labor, 
and an infinite annoyance from an 
infinite number of schemers. (He 
pauses, and smiles slightly.) But 
should he succeed, should he be able 
to teach, to even a few of this gen- 
eration, how mind is a god over mat- 
ter, how the whole of life depends on 
the scale which we form of its relative 


values — if he could do this, what 
blessings he would confer! His bene- 
ficial influence upon mankind would 
widen and deepen forever! (Pause. 
All are stirred.) 

Dwicut (Slowly): Horace, I am quite 
convinced now — that you are the 
person for the job. 

Mann (Lightly): What! (After a pause, 
smiling) Come now, Mr. Dwight — 
this is too serious a matter for joking. 

Dwicut: I am completely serious. And 
I’m certain I can convince most of 
the members of the Board that Hor- 
ace Mann will make the ideal Secre- 
tary. 

Mann: But how can you be serious? I 
know nothing about teaching or 
teachers. I’m a lawyer. Now there’s 
James G. Carter — he’s a teacher 
himself — 

Hueues: That’s right, Mr. Dwight. 
Mr. Carter is the natural choice for 
the place. He’s a teacher himself; he 
led the fight for the Act; and every- 
one expects him to be chosen. Name 
someone else — even as reputable a 
citizen as Horace Mann, and the 
Board will be getting off to an un- 
favorable start. 

Dwiaut: This Secretaryship is too im- 
portant to take the easy way simply 
because it’s expected. Mr. Carter 
will be on the Board, so that we'll 
have the benefit of his experience and 
his knowledge anyhow. Horace Mann 
may know little or nothing — yet — 
about the technical phases, but those 
can be learned. On the other hand, 
because he is an “outsider,” he'll 
bring to the task a fresher, broader 
viewpoint, a keen mind well trained 
in logic, and a profound knowledge 
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of the laws of the Commonwealth. 
(MANN is thoughtful. The others watch 
him.) 

RicHARDSON (After a moment): Do you 
realize that you are asking him to 
sacrifice his brilliant political pros- 
pects, and a law practice that al- 
ready brings him an income several 
times as great as the measly salary 
the Secretary is to receive? ... 
Mann, you know me for a friend. It 
would be (With a glance at Dawson) 
most impractical on your part to 
accept. 

Mann (Thoughtfully): It would mean 
giving up even more. I should not 
only have to resign from the state 
Senate and close up my law office — 
I'd also have to withdraw completely 
from politics, and from all other re- 
forms and causes that interest me, 
for this one great cause. 

RicHarpson: For a position poorly 
paid, with no honor or prestige at- 
tached. 

Mann: There is no greater cause, no 
worthier task, than educating the 
young. That isn’t what makes me 
hesitate. It’s the doubt I feel about 
my qualifications. (He rises and walks 
a short distance to left, then turns and 
comes back.) 

Dwicut: Everything you have said, 
Horace, strengthens my original con- 
viction. No one can accomplish so 
much for popular education as you. 

Mann (Thoughifully): If I can be the 
means of ascertaining what is the best 
construction of schoolhouses, what 
are the best books, what is the best 
arrangement of studies, what are the 
best modes of instruction; if I can 
discover by what means a child can 
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most surely be trained into a noble 
citizen ready to contend for the 
right, and to die for the right. . . . 
(Pause. He looks up cheerfully, his de- 
cision made.) The interests of a client 
are small, compared with the inter- 
ests of the next generation. Let the 
next generation, then, be my client. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 

SETTING: A committee room in the State 
House at Boston, several years later. 

Ar Rise: A ScHOOLMASTER and a 
CLERGYMAN are seated stiffly in the 
two chairs uppermost left. 

CLERGYMAN (Fakes out a watch and 
looks at it): It is already time for the 
hearing to begin. (Pause.) 

ScHOOLMASTER (With a cold smile): It’s 
said that the majority of the com- 
mittee will report in favor of abolish- 
ing the Board. 

CLERGYMAN: And high time, too. (Look- 
ing around) The matter will go better 
without public clamor. 

ScHOOLMASTER (With satisfaction): It 
will indeed. (From left enters GEORGE 
B. Emerson, a distinguished-looking, 
kindly, middle-aged man.) 

Emerson (Politely): Gentlemen. (They 
nod, but do not look pleased at his pres- 
ence. He takes the chair next to the 
CLERGYMAN.) Are we early, or is the 
committee a bit late? (Before the 
CLERGYMAN can answer, Mrs. LEs- 
LIE and Mrs. Norton enter at left.) 

Mrs. Leste: Is this where the hearing 
is to be held on abolishing the Board 
of Education? 

CLERGYMAN: It is, Madam. 


Mrs. Lesuie: Good. (She takes the chair 


farthest down left. Mrs. Norton takes 
the one next to her. Mrs. LEs.ie 
glances at her watch, and says sharply) 
The committee are late. A public 
body should be prompt. 
CLERGYMAN: Here they come now. (All 
rise as three men enter at right — the 
CHAIRMAN, who takes seat at right of 
table, Mr. DANE, who takes the second 
from right of the four chairs at rear of 
table, and Mr. Kenton, who takes the 
one farthest left. The others sit.) 
CHAIRMAN (Rising and clearing his 
throat): This, ladies and gentlemen, 
is a public hearing of the Committee 
of Education appointed by the House 
of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth, to study and report on the 
advisability of abolishing the Board 
of Education and the office of Secre- 
tary of the Board. For several years 
now this Board and its Secretary, Mr. 
Horace Mann — whom I do not see 
here — have been carrying on vari- 
ous (Disparagingly) experiments . . . 
at the expense of the taxpayers of 
Massachusetts. The legislature, hav- 
ing wisely embarked on a program of 
economy and retrenchment, has 
asked us to make recommendations. 
We naturally wish to have the opin- 
ions of representative citizens of the 
Commonwealth, but will you try, 
please, to keep your remarks as brief 
as possible. Thank you. (He sits down. 
KENTON prepares to take notes. From 
left enters Horace Mann.) 
CyHarMaNn (Curtly): Oh, Mr. Mann. 
Glad you came. We’re about to be- 
gin. 
Mann (Drily): Thank you, Mr. Wa- 
ters. (He nods to the others, and takes 
the chair next to Mrs. Norton.) 


ScHOOLMASTER (Rising): Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to say a few words. 

CHarRMAN: Yes, of course. Please 
state your name and occupation, and 
whether you speak for any group or 
organization. 

ScHOoLMASTER: I am Arnold Hart, a 
schoolmaster, and a member of the 
Principals’ Association of Boston, for 
whom I have the honor to speak. 

CuarRMAN: Good. Proceed, Mr. Hart. 

ScHoOoLmMasterR: Gentlemen, we of the 
Principals’ Association have watched 
with growing concern the work of the 
State Board of Education, and espe- 
cially the activities of its Secretary. 
We consider this work not only un- 
necessary, but a decided hindrance to 
the progress of education in the Com- 
monwealth. In our opinion Mr. 
Mann, being no educator, was not 
qualified for the position in the first 
place. (Proudly) Every one knows 
that the schools of Boston are the 
best, not only in Massachusetts, but 
in the entire United States. But he 
has constantly attacked the common 
schools of Massachusetts and in- 
sulted the teachers. Now, since his 
visit to Europe, he has presumed to 
compare our common schools un- 
favorably with those of Prussia and 
Scotland, and is trying to substitute 
new methods of teaching and disci- 
pline for our tried and true ones. (He 
pauses, starts to sit down, but suddenly 
rises again.) Oh, and I wish to add a 
few words about the state normal 
schools for the so-called training of 
teachers, about which Mr. Mann and 
his supporters make such a fuss. The 
normal schools, gentlemen, are a 
waste of the people’s money. Imagine 
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spending several years on learning 
how to teach! What is there to learn 
beyond the few simple principles by 
which we ourselves were taught — 
and the efficient use of the rod on un- 
ruly pupils? Gentlemen, these normal 
schools are dangerous to the estab- 
lished standards and practices of the 
teaching profession. (He glares at 
Mann, then sits down.) 

CHAIRMAN (Pleased): Thank you very 
much, Mr. Hart. I was especially 
gratified by what you had to say 
about the normal schools. Now 
then — 

KENTON (Rising): Mr. Chairman, I sug- 
gest we now hear from a gentleman 
whose attainments in the field of edu- 
cation have won him universal es- 
teem — Mr. George B. Emerson, 
founder of the American Institute of 
Instruction, formerly principal of the 
English High School of Boston, and 
now head of his own well-known pri- 
vate school. Mr. Emerson, will you 
be good enough to tell us what you 
think of the work of our Board of 
Education and its Secretary — par- 
ticularly in the points touched upon 
by Mr. Hart? 

Emerson (Rising as KENTON sits): 
With pleasure. . . . I have followed 
the activities of the Board and its 
Secretary with great interest, from 
the beginning. 

CHAIRMAN (Smiling): Good. 
Emerson: And I am of the opinion that 
the Board has contributed a great 
deal to the improvement of the com- 
mon schools of Massachusetts. (CHAtR- 
MAN stops smiling. SCHOOLMASTER 
and CLERGYMAN also look displeased.) 
I have visited the normal schools. 





They are doing splendid work in 
teaching those who are themselves to 
be teachers just what takes place in 
the hearts and the minds of young 
children, and how best to cultivate 
both. As to the Secretary of the 
Board, I believe it was profound 
wisdom to name a man from an out- 
side profession, who would bring to 
all problems a fresh and open- 
minded consideration; and one who 
had the patriotism and the humanity 
to sacrifice a brilliant career, in order 
to serve the cause of education. I 
think the people of this Common- 
wealth are fortunate in having the 
services of Horace Mann. (He sits 
down.) 


CHAIRMAN (Frowning, after a moment): 


But what of his attacks on the qual- 
ity of the schools, on methods of 
teaching, and on the teaching pro- 
fession? 


Emerson (Rising again): Does anyone 


suppose that the Secretary, after 
seeing some of the best work being 
done by schools abroad, would come 
home satisfied with the progress of 
ths Boston schools? I think there are 
flaws in Mr. Mann’s much publicized 
Seventh Report, but it contains so 
many valuable suggestions for im- 
proving the work of our schools, that 
we should be grateful even for the 
criticisms implied. (He sits down.) 


Mann (Rising): The attack on the nor- 


mal schools requires further answer. 
These institutions for the training 
of teachers — originally established 
largely through the generosity of a 
private citizen, Mr. Edmund Dwight 
— are in my opinion one of the most 
important agencies for the advance- 





ment not only of education but of our 
democratic society as a whole. For, 
if the character and qualifications of 
teachers be allowed to degenerate, 
the free schools will become pauper 
schools, and the pauper schools will 
produce pauper souls. 

Dane (After a pause): Your sentiments 
are very noble, Mr. Mann, very no- 
ble. But we legislators must be prac- 
tical men. Since your Board was es- 
tablished, our educational system 
has been costing us more and more. 
These are not prosperous times, Mr. 
Mann — we have to trim our sails, 
cut out frills, put the people’s money 
where it will do the most good. 

Mann (Impetuously): Where can it do 
more good? I challenge you to say! 
More, I declare you have no moral 
right to deprive the future generation 
of a fitting education! 

Dane (Drily): I should like to ask the 
impassioned gentleman what are the 
articles of his educational faith. Just 
what is our duty to the future? 

Mann (After a moment) : I believe that, 
first, the successive generations of 
men together constitute one great 
commonwealth; secondly, the prop- 
erty of this commonwealth is pledged 
for the education of all its youth up 
to such a point as will save them from 
poverty and vice, and prepare them 
for the adequate performance of their 
social and civil duties; and third, the 
successive holders of this property 
are trustees bound to the faithful 
execution of their trust by the most 
sacred obligations. 

CuatrMAN (After a pause, drily) : Those 
are high-sounding words, Mr. Mann. 

Mrs. Lesiie (Rising): They are great 


words, as truth is great! 

Mrs. Norton (Rising): And why do 
you think me husband and I sweat 
and scrape, and do without, more 
often than not? Tis our children 
we're thinkin’ of — an’ you should 
be doin’ the same! 

CuatrMAN (Rising, flushed): Enough, 
enough, now. I declare this hearing 
at an end! (The women sit down.) 

Dane: I move that the committee re- 
port in favor of repealing the Act of 
1837, abolishing the Board, the post 
of Secretary of the Board, the Nor- 
mal Schools and the other measures 
inaugurated by the Board. 

CHAIRMAN (Quickly): Seconded. I have 
drafted such a report. (He takes out a 
sheet of paper from his pocket and 
hands it to Kenton, who glances over 
it rapidly.) All in favor of the motion 
will say “Aye” — 

Dane: Aye! 

Cuarrman: All opposed — 

Kenton: Nay! I dissent strongly — 

CuarrMan: I vote “Aye.” The motion 
is carried. We shall report in favor of 
abolishing the Board of Education. 

Kenton: You may make a majority 
report to that effect, but I shall op- 
pose it before this session of the 
House! They will not uphold this 
prejudiced and shortsighted view! 

CuatrMAN (Rising): We'll soon see. (He 
goes off right, closely followed by DANE. 
After a glance at MANN and the others, 
KENTON follows off right determinedly. 
The others rise.) 

ScHOOLMASTER (Smiling triumphantly): 
Soon, Mr. Mann, things will be as 
they were in the public school sys- 
tem, before you began your work. 

C.LeRrGYMEN: And this will be only the 
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beginning — 

Emerson (70 Mann): I have faith in 
the wisdom of the legislature. This is 
not the first such battle you have had 
to fight. And always, the cause of 
education has won. 

Mrs. Norton: Sure, an’ it’s an honor 
to be in the same room with you, 
Mr. Mann. It takes the poor to ap- 
preciate what a blessing a good free 
education is. 

Mrs. Lesuie (Smiling): I’ve supported 
Mr. Mann’s work right from the 
beginning — (Determinedly) and I'll 
keep right on supporting it, all my 
life. 

Mann (Paces across the room, and turns, 
worried): They can’t abolish the 
Board. The establishment of the 
Board was the first great movement 
towards an organized system of com- 
mon, universal education. (He crosses 
to left again and stands before his 
chair, thinking. The others watch him. 
KENTON enters at right.) 

Kenton (Ezcitedly): Friends — Mr. 
Mann! (All turn — Mann, slowly) 
The vote was quickly taken. The 
Legislature knew its own mind. . . . 

Mann (Eagerly): And the result, Mr. 
Kenton? 

Kenton: The report of the majority 
was defeated by a substantial margin. 
Massachusetts says— your work 
must go on! (MANN is radiant. All 
but the SCHOOLMASTER and the CLER- 
GyMAN look happily at him.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 3 

Serrine: The study of Horace Mann’s 
house in West Newton, Massachu- 
setts, March, 1848. 


At Rise: Horace Mann, now 52, is 
seated at the desk, writing. He is pale 
and tired. Finishing, he lays down his 
pencil wearily, but smiles with satis- 
faction at the sheet of paper before him. 
From left enters Mrs. Mary Mann, a 
gentle, gracious woman in her early 
forties. She watches him for a moment 
from behind, with a troubled look. 

Mrs. Mann: Horace, you’ve done so 
much for one day. You look so tired. 

Mann (Glancing at her affectionately) : 
There are still a pair of articles I 
want to edit tonight for the Common 
School Journal, dear. We go to press 
in two days. . . . Are the children 
asleep? 

Mrs. Mann: As peacefully as little 
lambs. 

Mann: I'll look in on them in a few 
minutes. (He picks up the sheet of 
paper.) Can you guess what I’ve been 
doing, dear? (She shakes her head.) 
I’ve been preparing a summary of 
the progress — the material progress 
only — made by the common schools 
of Massachusetts since the Board of 
Education was established and I be- 
came its Secretary — less than twelve 
years ago. Can you stand a few 
figures just now? 

Mrs. Mann (Smiling): I’ve stood up 
under them fairly well for five years 
now. 

Mann (Glancing at the sheet occasion- 
ally): Since 1837, appropriations for 
the schools have more than doubled. 
. . . More than two millions dollars 
has been spent for better school 
houses and equipment. ... The 
wages of men teachers have been 
raised by almost two-thirds and of 
women teachers by more than half. 





. . . Many of our schools used to 
be conducted for only two or three 
months in a year. Now a state law 
requires a yearly minimum of six 


months. . . . Private school expen- 
ditures used to be three times as 
great as that of the public schools. 
Now the public school expenditures 
are almost double that of the private 
schools. . . . Some fifty new high 
schools have been established, so 
that children in every part of the 
state now have the opportunity for 
secondary education. . . . (Hepauses.) 

Mrs. Mann (With restrained pride): 
It’s been a grand work, Horace. And 
that’s not mentioning some more im- 
portant, if less tangible, advances. 
(She sighs.) But at what a cost to 
you, in health and labor! In the five 
years since our marriage — and I’m 
sure it was no less in the years before 
—you’ve worked at least fifteen 
hours a day, seven days a week. 
It’s too much for any one man. 

Mann: You mustn’t give me all the 
credit, dear. Without the efforts of 
the Board, the cooperation of a great 
many teachers and educators, and 
the support of the people, I could 
have done little. (Wearily) I do feel 
the strain. But there is still so much 
to do. (Doorbell rings.) 

Mrs. Mann: More callers. I'll see who 
it is. (She goes off right. MANN re- 
mains slumped wearily in his chair. 
Mrs. Mann returns. MANN sits up.) 
Some friends, dear—in a sort of 
delegation. (Enter three men — Simms, 
Weston, and Goup.) 

Soums: Good evening, Mr. Mann. 

Mann (Rises, smiling): Simms, Weston, 
Gould. Let me get you some chairs. 


(He starts towards rear.) 

Soms (Hurrying ahead of him): Thank 
you, but we can get them ourselves. 
(The others follow him. They bring 
three chairs to center and sit. MANN 
sits in his desk chair.) 

Mrs. Mann: I'll start some tea. (She 
goes to left.) 

Sms: Please don’t remain away. I 
know Mr. Mann will want you to 
hear why we have come. 

Mrs. Mann: I'll be back quickly. But 
you had better begin. (She exits.) 
Mann (Smiling): It sounds rather mys- 

terious, so far. 

Simms: I'll come right to the point. 
Mr. Mann, you of course appreciate 
what a grievous loss the Whig Party 
and the antislavery movement has 
suffered in the sudden death of 
John Quincy Adams. 

Mann (Sadly): The Old Man Eloquent. 
Did you know that it was he who 
gave me my first great encourage- 
ment in politics ...a long time 
ago? 

Sums: Then you should be all the 
more interested in our business. 
The death of Mr. Adams removes a 
great and uncompromising leader of 
the forces opposing the extension of 
slavery. This district, which he 
honored by representing, must now 
send to Congress a man who will 
stand for the things he stood for 

. . a man of courage, of skill, of 
eloquence. 

Mann: Yes. It must indeed. If slavery 
should be permitted in the new 
territory added to the United States, 
nothing could stop its spread. Free- 
dom would be doomed. . . . If my 
work in the cause of education would 























not have been damaged by any 
political activity on my part, I 
should long have been in the thick of 
the fight. (Mrs. MANN re-enters and 
quietly sits down.) 

Simms (Rising): Which is why some of 
your friends have taken the liberty 
of proposing . . . that you be the 
Party’s candidate for Representa- 
tive from the Eighth Congressional 
District! 

Mann (Rising slowly, amazed): Me — 
for Representative? 

Weston: You will win easily. We urge 
it upon you, Mr. Mann. No one else 
could better uphold the great cause. 
Goutp: Your moral courage, your 
fighting skill, your eloquence have 
been abundantly demonstrated in 
the cause of popular education. Now 
a crisis in an even greater cause de- 
mands your services. 

Mann (After a pause): But I... 
people know me as an educator only. 
The party would not nominate me. 
Srums: You are mistaken, Mr. Mann. 


The party has just done so . . . And 
we were appointed to gain your ac- 
ceptance. 


Mann (Sinks slowly into his chair): 
It’s hard for me to think of myself 
separated from the work of educa- 
tion. (He glances at his wife.) 

Mrs. Mann: I know you will make a 
right decision, Horace. 

Mann (After a moment, thinking aloud) : 
The Board of Education, and the 
Secretaryship, it’s true, are now 
firmly entrenched in the public con- 
fidence. Normal schools, teachers’ 
institutes, county associations, school 
libraries have been founded, and are 
now beyond the reach of hostile 


influences. . . . The schools are 
much improved in studies, in text- 
books, in methods of teaching and 
discipline — and above all, in spirit. 


Sums: It’s a magnificent achievement. 
Mrs. Mann: State after state has fol- 


lowed our example, Horace. Our ed- 
ucational system now has an un- 
shakable foundation. 


Goutp: Your new office would have a 


bearing on education. You would 
have occasion, I am sure, to speak 
up in behalf of that cause as well. 


Mann: Yes, I should. Something might 


even be done in Congress towards 
establishing a national Department 
of Education. The one critical issue 
for the nation now is, Shall slavery 
be checked, shall our free institutions 
survive. ... 


Mrs. Mann: Yes. And your health, 


Horace — it worries me greatly. The 
work of a Congressman is not light, 
but when I think of the probable 
consequences, if you go on with your 
tremendous educational activity even 
for one more year, . . . (She does not 


finish.) 


Mann: It has had to be done. 
Weston: If you feel unequal to further 


exertions ...if you think you 
need a rest for a period. .. . 


Mann (Shaking his head slowly, and 


smiling sadly): Not now. . . . (He 
rises. Beginning quietly, he grows im- 
passioned as he speaks.) There is 
oppression in the world which al- 
most crushes the life out of human- 
ity. There is deceit, which not only 
ensnares the unwary, but almost 
abolishes the security, and confi- 
dence, and delight which rational 
and social beings ought to enjoy in 


their intercourse with each other. 
There are wars, and the question 
whether they are right or wrong 
tortures the good man a thousand 
times more than any successes or 
defeats of either belligerent. But the 
feeling which springs up spontane- 
ously in my mind, and which I hope 
springs up spontaneously in the 
minds of all good men, is not to flee 
from the world, but to remain in it; 
to confront selfishness, and wicked- 
ness, and ignorance, at whatever 
personal peril, and to subdue and 
extirpate them, or to die in the at- 


tempt. . . . (Pause.) Had it not 
been for a feeling like this among 
the friends of the sacred cause of 
education, that cause would have 
suffered severe and disastrous de- 
feats. . . . (He turns to the delega- 
tion.) The time may come when I 
shall once more return to that field. 
But now, friends, I join with you. 
In the name of freedom, I accept the 
nomination. 


THE END 
Copyright, 1943, by Bernard J. Reines 


A Dish for the Colonel 


by Nina Brown Baker 


Characters 
IvAn Petrovicn, the schoolmaster. 
Marya) 
Katya 
DanILo | two girls and four boys, pu- 
ALEXIS pus, ayes 15 to 18. 
VLADIMIR 
Basi. 
Konrap HauprmMann, German colonel. 

PROLOGUE 

ScHOOLMASTER (To be spoken before the 

- eurtain): Friends, this is a play about 
Russia. It concerns a tiny village, 
where humble people tilled the soil 
and lived in peace until the invader 
came. 

Now our village is in the zone 
of occupation, that section of our 
motherland which the tyrant boasts 
he has conquered. Will he never 





learn what all the world knows? 
Not an inch of Russia has been 
conquered, nor ever will be! Oc- 
cupied, yes. Tortured and scourged, 
ground beneath an iron heel we may 
be, but while one of us lives, while 
the grass grows and the seasons 
return, we are not conquered! We 
are a patient people, we Russians. 
We can wait for our freedom, know- 
ing it must surely come. 

And while we wait, we fight. You 
all know the glory of our magnificent 
Red Army, but do you know of our 
guerrilla fighters? We are young men 
and old, women and schoolgirls, and 
we harass the enemy unceasingly 
in those sections he calls conquered. 
We make our guerrilla camps in the 
woods, the swamps, living in caves, 





stealing out at night to burn and 
destroy whatever would help our 
foe. After victory is won, when all 
can be told, we will have some stories 
for you! 

Here is a story now. It is a little 
story of a little village, and what 
happened here when the Germans 
came. It is not a grim story of murder 
and horror. We shall not try to 
make your blood run cold. Instead 
we shall show you how we Russians 
fight when we have no guns. We 
fight then with our wits. We believe 
that Russian wits are better than 
German ones. We think we proved 
it, here in our village. 

Come with me now to our little 
school, on an afternoon of late au- 
tumn in 1941. The advancing Nazis 
have taken a town a few miles to the 
west, and the highroad leads directly 
toward us. Already their planes are 
overhead. In a matter of minutes 
they will be upon us. 


Settine: Schoolroom of a small village 
in Western Russia. 

Ar Ruse: Stage is darkened. Then the 
curtain rises. Schoolroom setting. 
Teacher’s desk, blackboard, benches. 
Door at center rear. To the right a red 
curtain, divided in the middle, cuts off 
a narrow section open to the audience. 
The closet thus formed is filled with 
crude stage scenery, old costumes on 
wall. The ScHooLMASTER stands be- 
fore his desk, talking to two girls and 
four boys. Russian peasant costumes 
are picturesque if available; if not, 
simple clothing of our own sort is not 
out of place, since most Russians dress 
like us nowadays. 
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SCHOOLMASTER (Gravely): So there it is. 
At any minute now the invaders 
will be here. I have sent the younger 
children to their homes. But you, 
my upper class — well, for you I 
have a plan. 

Avexis: A plan for fighting, Ivan Pe- 
trévich? If we had a few booby traps, 
we could plant them here in the 
school. And blow them skyhigh! 

ScHOOLMASTER: Unfortunately, Alexis, 
we have no materials. No, this is 
something else. Something difficult, 
and dangerous, and with hardly a 
chance to succeed. But listen. You 
are six strong, well-grown young 
people. The Germans will find work 
for you. Is there one among you 
willing to work for the Germans? 

Aux: No! Not me! Id die first! 

ScHOOLMASTER (Smiling): As I thought. 
Then tell me this. You know of the 
guerrilla bands our neighbors to the 
west have formed. You would make 
good guerrillas, you youngsters. 

Danito (Eagerly): Do you think we 
haven’t thought of that, Ivan Pe- 
trévich? Marya here has a cousin 
with them — she knows the way to 
their camp. But the whole trouble 
is — well, now the Germans are be- 
tween us and the wood. How could 
we ever pass their lines? 

ScHOOLMASTER: Never mind. I am-ask- 
ing you now, all of you. Will you 
stay and work for the Germans, or 
will you try to join the guerrillas? 
It is for each of you to choose. 

AuL: We'll join! Of course we'll join! 
Only tell us how. 

ScHOOLMASTER: All of you, then? Re- 
member, I said “try to join.” This 
will not be easy. Very likely it will 





fail, and if it does — well, I won’t 
deceive you. Failure will mean death 
for me, and I think for all of you. 
Do you still wish to go on? 

Aux: Of course! Death is better than 
working for the Germans! We won’t 
let it fail! 

ScHOOLMASTER: Well, then. Katya, you 
remember the play we gave at Easter, 
“The Seven Witches of Novgorod.” 
The costumes — we still have them? 

Katya: Oh, yes, Ivan Petrévich. 
They’re in the closet here. (She 
pulls curtain aside.) 

ScHOOLMASTER: Fine. Now I want you 
— (He is interrupted by noises outside. 
Shouts, martial music, the sound of 
tramping feet.) 

Vuiapimir: They’re here, Ivan Petré- 
vich. 

ScHootmasterR: I know. We haven’t 
much time. Come closer, all of you, 
and listen — (He gathers them close 
together, and speaks inaudibly. They 
ask a few questions, smile, nod. Then 
as the noise outside grows louder they 
enter closet and crouch down behind 
pieces of old scenery. SCHOOLMASTER 
goes to blackboard, begins copying al- 
gebra exercise from textbook. German 
CoLoNEL enters. Pauses at doorway 
and turns to speak to soldiers, who need 
not be visible.) 

CoLoneE.L: You, sergeant, round up all 
able-bodied persons, men and women, 
over the age of twelve. Accept no 
excuses. Post a guard around the 
village, and see that no one escapes 
into open country. 

Voice: Yes, Herr Colonel. 

CoLonE.L: Assemble them in the mar- 
ketplace. We will break ground for 
our new flying field before the sun 


sets. With these Russian swine la- 
boring as we shall make them labor, 
the field can be ready by the time the 
main army comes up. Go now. Heil 
Hitler! (Gives Nazi salute with raised 
hand.) 

Voice: Very good, Herr Colonel. Heil 
Hitler! (Tramping feet die away. 
CoLonEL turns and enters schoolroom. 
ScHOOLMASTER continues writing.) 

CoLongEL: Hey, you! Attention! 

ScHOOLMASTER (Turning): Yes? 

CoLonEL: You are the schoolmaster 
here? This is the school? 

ScHOOLMASTER: As you see. 

CoxtoneL (Walking about, inspecting. 
Approaches curtain) : What is in here? 

ScHOOLMASTER (Drawing curtain partly 
aside where it opens in the middle): 
Nothing but our property room. We 
sometimes give little plays here. 
(COLONEL peers in, puts his hand on 
canvas wall behind which Basu is 
crouched. Pauses, then removes his 
hand, wipes it on his handkerchief.) 

CoLoneEL: Dust — dust everywhere! 
You filthy Russians — it’s high time 
we came to civilize you. (Turns 
away, and SCHOOLMASTER drops the 
curtain. COLONEL takes seat at teach- 
er’s desk. SCHOOLMASTER stands before 
him.) Where are your pupils? 

Scnootmaster: In their homes. School 
is over for the day. 

CoLonEL (Grimly): And for many days. 
I shall take this building for my 
office. You — let me see. Can you 
write this barbarous Russian lan- 
guage? 

ScHooLMasterR: Naturally. 

CotoneEL: Hm. I speak Russian very 
well — superlatively well, as you 
must have noticed. We Germans are 
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very intelligent, we learn everything 
we wish to learn with ease. Ignorant 
people like you must be amazed at 
the things we know. My Russian is 
perfect! However, writing it — that 
is not important. I haven’t bothered 
to learn your silly alphabet. So I 
will dictate to you my commands to 
the people of this village. Sit there 
(He points to a student’s bench.) and 
write. (Dictates) “Villagers. You are 
now vassals of the glorious Third 
Reich. The so-called Russian govern- 
ment no longer exists for you. You 
will conduct yourselves with humil- 
ity and reverence toward your mas- 
ters, laboring diligently as you shall 
be directed. Any incivility toward a 
German soldier, or any disrespect 
shown to our flag or to the name of 
our honored leader, Adolf Hitler, 
will be punished by death. Heil 
Hitler! Signed, Konrad Hauptmann, 
Colonel Commanding.” There, you 
have that down? 

ScHOOLMASTER: Yes. 

CoLONEL: Show a little respect, you 
Russian dog! Say yes, Herr Colonel, 
when you speak to me. 

ScHootmastER: Yes, Herr Colonel. 

CoLoNEL: Good. Now make me a dozen 
copies to be posted about the village. 
And be quick! (ScHOOLMASTER nods, 
and takes another sheet. The COLONEL, 
at desk, opens briefcase, lays out writ- 
ing materials, begins going over a mass 
of papers. The room is quiet. In the 
meantime, the young people behind the 
curtain have crawled cautiously out 
from under scenery, and are crowded 
against costume-hung wall. They take 
down long black capes and shawls, and 
put them on. One boy finds jar of dark 
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grease paint. They begin making each 
other up like old women, winding 
shawls around their heads. In pan- 
tomime they move very quietly, amused 
at the results they are getting, but 
serious in their purpose. Finally they 
are ready. Marya peeps through crack 
in curtain, sees that the COLONEL is 
bending over desk with his back to her. 
She catches SCHOOLMASTER’S eye. He 
nods. Slowly parting the curtains, she 
crosses the right rear corner of the stage 
until she stands in the open doorway. 
Then she speaks sharply, in a cracked 
old-woman’s voice.) 

Marya: Ivan! Ivan Petrévich! You 
must come at once. The village is 
full of crazy men! They won’t let me 
go to the wood to gather mushrooms. 
Come and tell them you won’t have 
such nonsense. 

ScHOOLMASTER (Rising): Quiet, grand- 
mother! You shouldn’t come here. 
Go home at once. 

Marya: Go home? And what about the 
mushrooms — the tender little wild 
mushrooms from the wood that only 
your old grandmother knows how 
to find? You asked me to give you 
mushrooms for your supper, son! 

CoLoNnEL: Here, here, what’s all this? 

ScHOOLMASTER (Apologetically): It’s 
my grandmother, Herr Colonel. Ev- 
idently your sentries stopped her 
from going to the woods to gather 
mushrooms. 

CoLonEL: Mushrooms, eh? It’s been a 
long time since I tasted one. How 
do you cook them, old woman? 

Marya (Curtsying deeply): In butter, 
your lordship, with just a dash of 
garlic and plenty of red wine. These 
are no ordinary mushrooms, your 





lordship. They have a flavor like 
none you have ever tasted. I could 
cook a beautiful dish for your lord- 
ship’s supper if the crazy men would 
let me by. 

CoLOoNEL (Smiling indulgently): Well, 
why not? A dish of mushrooms would 
be very pleasant. Here — (He scrib- 
bles on a card) give this to anyone 
who stops you. Mushrooms, eh? I’m 
very fond of mushrooms. (He turns 
back to his reports. Marya flashes a 
smile at the SCHOOLMASTER and hur- 
ries Another interval during 
which the SCHOOLMASTER copies the 

‘ bulletin and the CoLone. bends over 
his papers. Then Katya, also in dis- 
guise, steals across the stage and stands 
in the doorway.) 

Katya (Plaintively): Ivan, what do you 
think? The little card — it fell 


out. 


through the hole in my pocket. And 


how am I going to get past the crazy 
men without it? (She advances, show- 
ing a hole in the pocket of her cape.) 

CoLoNEL: Well, well, don’t make so 
much noise about it, old woman. 
Here’s another card. And mind you 
pick plenty of mushrooms! Just talk- 
ing about them has given me such 
an appetite! 

Katya: Yes, your lordship. Thank you, 
your lordship. (Hurries out. Another 
pause.) 

Auexis (In doorway, having repeated 
route of the others): Ivan, Ivan Pe- 
trévich, the most terrible thing has 
happened. Look! (He has stepped out 
of one shoe at the door, and now comes 
forward, limping, shoe in hand.) 

ScHooLmasteR: Why, grandmother, 
what happened? 

Aexis: You may well ask! I stepped 
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into that big mud puddle by the 
schoolhouse door, and my shoe came 
off. Look at it, all over mud! 

ScHOOLMASTER: Well, there’s no harm 
done. Put your shoe on again and 
be off. 

Auexis: No harm, he says! But the 
ticket — the little ticket was in my 
shoe, where I put it to keep it safe 
because of the hole in my pocket. 
And see, it’s gone! (Shakes shoe.) At 
the bottom of the puddle it must be. 
And now how am I to get to the 
wood for mushrooms? 

CoLoneL (Looks up, frowning): You 
back again? Really, I have never 
seen such a stupid old woman. Can’t 
you take care of anything? 

Auexis: I know I’m stupid, your lord- 
ship. I don’t know anything at all. 
Except, of course, how to find the 
wild mushrooms, and how to cook 
them in red wine and butter. That’s 
all I know. 

CoLoneL (Sternly): Well, here’s an- 
other pass. But my patience is wear- 
ing thin. This time, see that you are 
careful of it! 

Auexis: Yes, your lordship. This time 
I'll hold it in my hand. Then I can’t 
lose it, can I? (Curtsies and goes out.) 

CoLoneEL: The old fool! How different 
from our German women, so careful 
and efficient always! But then, what 
can you expect of an inferior race? 
(Goes back to his work. Interval. Dan- 
ILO, repeating the actions of the others, 
appears in doorway, weeping.) 

Dan1.o: Ivan, pray for your old grand- 
mother! The devil has put a spell 
upon me, to keep me from the wood! 

CoLoneL (Frowning): Stop that noise! 
What is it now, you old idiot? 





DantLo (Coming forward to desk): Oh, 
your lordship, the devil himself is 
in it! I was passing the pond, hold- 
ing the little card very, very care- 
fully in my hand, just as you saw me, 
and — and — 

CoLonEL: And what? Stop blubbering 
and tell me! 

DaniLo: The old gray goose, your lord- 
ship — every day I feed him a bit of 
bread. He swam toward me, and 
when he saw the white card, he put 
out his beak and snatched it and 
swam away. He thought it was bread, 
the fool! Nothing is more stupid than 
a goose, your lordship! 

CoLonEL: Nothing but a Russian, I’d 
say! Really, how a people as dumb, 
as slipshod, as utterly incompetent 
ever imagined they were fit to govern 
themselves is more than I can under- 


stand! Well, I'll write you another 
pass. And this time — this time, old 
woman, see that you take care of it! 
Danio: Yes, your lordship. (Goes out. 
Interval. Now it is VLApIMIR’s turn. 


He_ stands 
noisily.) 
Viapimir: Oh, my dear grandson! Oh, 
your high and mighty lordship! 
Didn’t I say the devil was in it? I’ve 

lost the little card again! 

CoLONEL: Idiot of idiots! How could 
you lose it again? I told you to be 
careful! 

Viapimir: And I was careful — that’s 
the whole trouble, your lordship! 
In my two hands I held it as I went 
down the steps — I held it tight! So 
tight I couldn’t pick up my skirts, 
and I tripped and fell! And it flew out 
of my hands, the little ticket, and 
sailed into the bonfire where the 


in the door, weeping 
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rubbish is burning. Oh, without a 
doubt the devil has a hand in it! 

CoLoNneEL: Nonsense! What a supersti- 
tious old thing you are! Don’t you 
know there isn’t any devil? 

Vuiapimir: No devil, your lordship? 
Not even in Berlin? 

CoLoneE. (Angry): What do you mean 
by that? 

ScHooLMastTeR (Hastily): She means 
nothing, your lordship. As you say, 
she’s just a superstitious old woman. 
Not (He taps his forehead) — Not 
quite all here, you know. But we put 
up with her because she’s such a won- 
derful cook. Why, do you know her 
father was chef to the Czar of all the 
Russias? She has secret recipes for 
dishes that up till now have never 
been served outside of royal palaces. 
Once you have tasted her casserole 
of mushrooms you'll forgive her 
everything. 

CoLone. (Greedily): Mushrooms after 
the ezar’s taste, they would be? Well, 
well, I suppose we must make allow- 
ance for the follies of age. Here you 
are, old woman; on your way. But 
this time don’t lose it. 

Vuapimir: No, indeed, your lordship. 
See, I put it between my teeth. (Does 
so, and goes out.) 

CoLoneL: Devils and _ spells — oh, 
yours is certainly the stupidest race 
on earth, Schoolmaster! Well, that is 
nothing to regret. We Germans will 
furnish the brains. All we ask of you 
underlings are strong backs and a 
docile spirit. In the New Order there 
is room for only one master race, and 
that one is ours. Have you finished 
the bulletins? 


Scnoo~master: All but two, Herr 





Colonel. 

CoLoneEL: Well, be quick. My men will 
have assembled the villagers by this 
time; I must go to give them my or- 
ders. (He turns back to his papers, and 
the SCHOOLMASTER goes on writing.) 

Basit (Appearing at door, coughing.): 
Ivan! 

CoLonet (Starting up furiously): This 
is beyond belief! What brings you 
back now? 

Basi (Coughing and gasping, while 
ScHOOLMASTER pats his back): The 
crazy men — the crazy men! Guns 
they point at me — guns with long 
knives at the end! I— I am afraid! 
Has all the world gone crazy? 

CoLoneEL: No one’s crazy but you, you 
old fool! The sentries challenged you, 
as was their duty. So what? Didn’t 
you show them the pass I gave you? 

Basix (Still coughing): How could I? 
Your lordship saw me put it in my 
mouth. When they poked those guns 
at me, I — I swallowed it! 

CoLone. (Bringing his fist down on the 
desk): Such stupidity is incredible! 
They have told us—I know well 
enough that all Russians are fools, 
but never would I have believed that 
one could be as stupid as this! Well, 
it is too much. This time, old woman, 
T’ll send a detail of soldiers with you. 
They can help you pick the mush- 
rooms. (Basix stands silent, shaking 
his head.) 

ScHOOLMASTER: I am afraid that will 
never do, Herr Colonel. In the woods 
grow poisonous toadstools, so like 
that I myself cannot tell them from 
the good mushrooms. Only the old 
woman can tell. It is her secret, and 
she has always refused to share it. 


CoLone.: Well, she’ll share it now! Do 
you hear, old woman? The soldiers 
will go with you, and you will show 
them which ones to pick. 

Bast (Obstinately): No one goes with 
me. If the crazy men come, I'll be 
frightened. When I’m frightened, 
how do I know what I’m doing? I 
might tell them the wrong ones. Your 
lordship would not like your supper 
so well then. 

CoLone (Threateningly): You wouldn’t 
dare! Don’t you know I'd have you 
shot if you let the poisonous toad- 
stools get into my supper? 

Bastt: Yes, your lordship, I know 
you’d do that. If you had time. 
They kill quick, those dainty little 
toadstools. I wonder if you’d have 
time. 

Co.onEL: Look here, old hag, are you 
daring to threaten me? Why, I'll 
have you shot this minute! The im- 
pudence, the impertinence — ! 

ScHOOLMASTER (Quickly): You mis- 
understand her, Herr Colonel. The 
poor old soul, her talk is silly, and 
when she is frightened her actions are 
silly too. She is so anxious to please 
you with her beautiful casserole of 
mushrooms — in red wine, remem- 
ber, and butter! She is terrified of 
disappointing you, that is all. 

CoLoneEL: Well, well — really, I mar- 
vel at my own patience! I'll give the 
old fool one more chance. But re- 
member, This is the last one. (Hands 
her pass. Sternly) Do you under- 
stand? I have been patient, I have 
been kind, I have generously borne 
with your stupidity. That is because 
we Germans have tender hearts and 
noble natures. But there are limits to 
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our kindness. If you return again 
without the mushrooms, you will see 
what a German is like when he is 
provoked to righteous wrath. Now 
go! (He gives Bast a sudden violent 
kick which sends him reeling to the 
door.) That will teach her. If she 
comes back empty-handed again, I 
will have her beaten. I have put up 
with enough from your half-witted 
grandmother, Schoolmaster! 

ScHOOLMASTER: I don’t think she will 
come empty-handed again, Herr 
Colonel. She has learned her lesson. 

CoLONEL: And high time! (Gathers his 
papers together, puts them in neat pile 
on desk. Rises, buttons tunic, takes up 
cap and gloves. Comes to look over 
ScHOOLMASTER’S shoulder.) Not done 
yet? How slow you are! Really, you 
are scarcely more intelligent than the 
old woman! Well, they are waiting 
for me in the marketplace. Finish the 
last bulletin quickly, and bring it to 
me there. 

ScHOOLMASTER: Yes, Herr Colonel. 

CotoneL (In doorway): One other 
thing. Your house is next door, I 
believe? That will be convenient. I 
will lodge there. See that the best 
room is ready for me, with a fire and 
clean sheets. 

ScHooLMaAsTER: Yes, Herr Colonel. 

CoLoneL: I'll want my supper at six 
o'clock. When the old woman comes 
back, have her broil a chicken, cook 
some cabbage and potatoes, and — 
and, of course, the mushrooms! She 
is to spare no pains over those mush- 
rooms, tell her. Exactly as they were 


cooked in the Czar’s kitchen, that’s 
how they must be. If I’m pleased, 
maybe I’ll make her my cook and 
excuse her from labor on the flying 
field. Not you, of course. You are a 
husky young man. I did think of 
making you a sort of secretary while 
I’m here, but I can see by the time 
you’ve taken over a simple bulletin 
that you’re too thick-witted for that. 
A pick and shovel will suit you bet- 
ter. We'll find them for you when 
you come to the marketplace. 


ScHoo~MastTerR: Yes, Herr Colonel. 
CoLonE.: Well, I’m off. [ll expect you 


to follow me in the next five minutes. 
Don’t forget to tell your grand- 
mother how I want my supper. If it’s 
what I expect, I shan’t grudge all the 
trouble I’ve taken with the old fool. 
Mushrooms! (Rubbing his hands to- 
gether) I don’t know anything in the 
world I like better than a nice dish 
of mushrooms! (He goes out. ScHoo.- 
MASTER continues to write till heis gone. 
Then gets up, stretches, smiles, looks 
triumphantly toward the empty closet. 
Gathers up copies of bulletin, starts 
toward the door. Hesitates, pulls cur- 
tain aside, sees last witch costume. 
Comes back, stands a minute before 
desk. Then, glancing furtively over 
shoulder, runs through papers till he 
finds cards COLONEL used for passes. 
Scribbles on one. Tears up bulletins 
and scatters them all over floor. Then, 
with pass in his hand, goes back to 
closet, and is hastily scrambling into 
witch’s costume as curtain falls.) 
THE END 





Thanksgiving for Frieda 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mr. anp Mrs. Marston, average Amer- 
ican parents. 
Tessie Marston, an ardent USO girl. 
FippLe Marston, little sister. 
Rocxy Marston, kid brother. 
Friepa, an Austrian refugee maid. 
Texas, a soldier. 
TweELve RervuGee Boys Anp GIRLs. 


ScENE I 
Sertinec: The Marston living room; the 
afternoon before Thanksgiving. 


At Rise: The play takes place in the 
living room of the Marston home. At 
rise of curtain, Tessin, the teen-age 
daughter of the house, is trying on a 
party dress. Friepa, the Austrian 
refugee maid, is adjusting the hem. 
Mrs. Marston is busy with letters 
at her desk. 

Time: The afternoon before Thanks- 
ging. 

Tessie: Aren’t you finished, Frieda? 
My feet are nearly killing me. 

Friepa: Almost feenished I am. Vun 
meenute, please. 

Tessi£: Oh dear! I’m so thrilled about 
the USO dance tomorrow night! I 
can hardly wait. 

Moruer: If you ask me, I think it’s 
pretty nice of Frieda to fix your dress 
at the last minute. You should have 
told her sooner. 


Tessie: But, Mother, this is a last 
minute affair. The committee only 
invited me this morning, so I couldn’t 
do very much about it. 

Moruer: I’m afraid your father isn’t 
going to like it that you'll be away 
from home for Thanksgiving dinner. 
You know how he feels about the 
family being together on high days 
and holidays. 

Tessie: Oh, he won’t care. After all, 
this is war. 

Moruer: It will just be another party 
to your father. I do wish you could 
have dinner here before you go. 

Tessie: But the bus leaves at one 
o’clock sharp and it’s a long drive to 
Camp so I couldn’t possibly make it. 

Moruer: I suppose not, but I still say 
your father’s not going to like it. 

Friepa: Now, Mees Tessie, I think 
everysing dokey-okey. 

Tessie: My goodness, Frieda, you're 
catching on fast to our slanguage, 
and no wonder with Fiddle and 
Rocky in the house. 

Moruer: And that’s another thing! 
Why do my children have to have 
such ridiculous nicknames when your 
father and I started them out in life 
with perfectly good Christian names? 

Tessie: Oh come, now, Mother, you 
know you think Fipp.e is a more 
suitable name for Sis than FipeE.ity; 
and I think it was pretty smart of 
that kid brother of mine to change 
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Curr to Rocky. You just admit he 
stuck pretty close to the original 
idea. May I take this dress off now, 
Frieda? 

Friepa: Nein. . . . I mean, not yet. 
So crooked on this one side still. 

Tessre (Sighing): What a girl must 
go through for her public. (Phone 
rings. Mrs. Marston answers.) 

Moruer: Marston’s residence. Yes, 
this is Eleanor Marston speaking. 
Who? Oh, yes — Clara. What can I 
do for you? What? The Air Raid 
Warning District? Tomorrow from 
eleven to three? Oh, but Clara, I 
couldn’t possibly. We’re having our 
usual family Thanksgiving dinner. 
Oh, dear . . . well, that is too bad! 
But I don’t see how I can help you 
this time. Sorry. All right. Call me 
again sometime and I’ll do my best 
to help. All right. Goodbye. (To 
Tessie) That was Clara Wainright 
hunting a substitute for the Warn- 
ing District. 

Frrepa: Now, please, Mees Tessie, 
make vunce across the room so I see 
to the straightness. (Tessie parades 
across the stage for inspection. FriepA 
watches the dress critically.) 

Moruenr: Very nice. Very nice, indeed. 
In fact, there’s just a chance you 
might be the belle of the ball. (At this 
point FippLE enters carrying several 
rolls of white, and black crepe paper.) 

FippLe: Hy’a, termites. How’s your 
sawdust? 

Moruer: Please, Fiddle! Why must 
you always be so crude? 

¥ippLE: What goes on? A fashion show? 
Or is it just the Marston dummy 
dressed up for a store window dis- 
play? 
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Tessie: Well, will you look at that 
child, all dressed up fit to kill in my 
raincoat. How are you going to ex- 
plain that one? 

FippLe: There’s not much to explain 
(Removing coat). You certainly 
wouldn’t want your blue sweater to 
get wet, would you? 

Tessie: Why, you — you — you — 

FippLe: Now don’t go calling me names. 
Mother won’t like it and besides! 
You’re too old for that sort of thing! 

Tessie: You march yourself right up- 
stairs and take off that sweater, 
young lady. Mother, aren’t you go- 
ing to punish that child for wearing 
my sweater? 

Fipp.e: I’ve already been punished 
plenty. That old sweater has pricked 
the skin off me all afternoon. If that’s 
rabbit’s wool, the poor bunny must 
have spent his days in a briar patch. 

Moruer: You two are enough to try 
the patience of a saint. Maybe it’s a 
good thing, Tessie, that you’re going 
away tomorrow. We'll be spared this 
petty bickering between you girls. 

FippLe: Going away! Ou Thanksgiv- 
ing? Hey! I don’t like that. Our fam- 
ily’s always together on Thanks- 
giving. 

Tessie: You sound exactly like father. 

Frrepa: Shall I help you with the dress 
off, Mees Tessie? 

Tessie: Yes, thank you, Frieda, we'll 
go upstairs where it isn’t so crowded. 
(Exit Friepa and Tessie.) 

Fippte: Honest, Mother, is this on 
the level? Is Tessie really going off 
some place instead of celebrating 
Thanksgiving day with us? 

Moruer: Yes, dear, but it’s not so ter- 
rible. Tessie was invited to go along 





to the USO dance at Camp Stallman. 
It’s really part of her war work. 
Fipp.e: War work — my foot! I think 
she’s a lownright drip to go away 
when she knows that’s the one day 
in the year when we’re all together. 
That’s a family transmission. 
Moruer: Tradition, dear. It is too bad, 
but everyhing is different this year. 
FippLe: But Thanksgiving Day 
shouldn’t be different. It’s always 
been my favorite day and I don’t 
want it spoiled. What about Aunt 
Ruth and Uncle Henry and Grandma 
and Grandpa? They'll be hurt if 
Tessie just walks out on them. 
Moruer: No, they won’t, because 
they’re not coming this year. 
Fippie: Not coming! What’s the mat- 
ter? Are they sick? 
Moruer: Gas rationing, Fiddle. Or 
hadn’t you heard about that? 
Fipp.e: Sure, I’ve heard plenty about 
it. But what about the trains and 
busses? They’re still running. 
Morner: But not for civilians. At 
least that’s the way Uncle Henry 
and Grandpa look at it. They think 
civilians should stay at home and 
make room for the service men. 
Fipp.e (Sinking into a chair): Well I 
never heard of anything so perfectly 
putrid. Do you mean to tell me there’s 
just you and Dad and Frieda and 
Rocky and me for dinner tomorrow? 
Moruer: That’s right. Oh, my good- 
ness! What’s that? (A door bangs and 
Rocky appears in entrance. He wears 
a football helmet, a torn sweater; one 
leg if his trousers is rolled up, the other 
down. He carries a football which he 
places on the floor in kick-off position. 
He leans over, places his hands on the 
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ball and calls out signals in a lusty 
voice. 

27-31-9 Shift! 

41-12 — Hip-hip! 
Then he snaps up the ball, clutches it 
to his stomach and charges down the 
living room in the direction of imagi- 
nary goal posts.) 

Moruer: Rocky, stop! Stop that! Do 
you hear? Stop it, I say! 

Rocky: Ok, Ok, Ok! I was only showin’ 
you the way I carried the old pigskin 
down the field during the last quarter 
at practice this afternoon. And say, 
Mom, do you know what? Coach 
says I can be the water-boy at the 
big game tomorrow. 

Moruer: Why, that’s fine, dear. I’m 
very proud of you. I’m sure you'll 
make a very nice water-boy, indeed. 

Fipp.e (In high disdain): Water-boy! 


Ha! I guess the sport page will carry 
your picture tomorrow night with 
headlines: “Gunga Din Marston 
Kicks the Bucket in Big Game of the 


Season!” Hey . . . wait a minute! 
I just thought of something. What 
time is your old game? 

Rocky: Two o’clock, but we must be 
at the field by one o’clock at the 
latest. 

Fwpie: Now you're deserting us. A 
fine family this turns out to be! 
Mother, don’t let him go! 

Rocky: What do you mean — “don’t 
let him go?” What’s it to you? 

Moruer: . . . Now there’s nothing to 
quarrel about. Fiddle doesn’t want 
you to go because it will break up 
our family dinner party. You should 
be glad that your sister thinks so 
much of you. 

Rocky: But, Mom, it’s the big game. 





Oxford High plays Abingdon High. 
This is my big chance. 

Fipp.e: Your big chance for what? To 
run up and down the field with a 
dirty old water bucket. I don’t call 
that very important. 

Rocky: Nobody asked you for your 
opinion, so how about doing what 
the sun told the mud puddle — dry 
up! 

Moruer: Listen to me, both of you. 
I'll have no more of this argument. 
I can understand how you feel about 
this, Fiddle, but I can also see 
Rocky’s point of view. Naturally it 
would be exciting to have only a little 
part in a big game, but it’s really up 
to your father. If he’s satisfied, it’s 
all right with me; but you know how 
father feels about family holidays. 

Rocky: Yeah — I know. 

Fipp.e: Then that’s settled. He’ll never 
let you go. That’s one time Daddy 
puts his foot down. He wants us all 
here for Thanksgiving dinner. 

Rocky: Well, it won’t hurt to ask him 
anyhow. Will it, Moms? 

Moruer: No, it won’t hurt, but I 
have a feeling it won’t do much good. 
Now, suppose you run along up- 
stairs, son, and clean up for supper. 
Fiddle, you hang up your coat, or 
rather, Tessie’s coat, and go set the 
table for Frieda. She’ll be late with 
supper if you don’t help her. 

Rocky: O.K. Moms. Signals. (He re- 
peats his entrance maneuvres with the 
football as he exits.) 

Fipp.e (Picking up coat, hat and crepe 
paper): Gee! I wouldn’t have needed 
all this crepe paper. 

Moruer: Crepe paper? What’s it for, 
dear? 
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Fippte: I was going to make Thanks- 
giving favors for the dinner tomor- 
row. 

Mortuer: It’s really sweet of you, Fid- 
dle, to feel so strongly about our 
family celebrating Thanksgiving to- 
gether, and I understand your dis- 
appointment; but very often as fam- 
ilies grow up, they grow apart. It’s 
not that they don’t love each other; 
it’s just that their interests are 
different. 

Fipp.e: Sure, I understand, but Thanks- 
giving’s a day for families to be to- 
gether. Gosh! It just doesn’t seem 
right somehow. I’ll bet Stevie 
wouldn’t like it either if he were 
home. 

Moruer: Stevie is a soldier. He’d un- 
derstand that it’s everyone’s duty to 
go where he’s called. 


Fippze: Oh, I guess you’re right, but I 
still think it’s every American’s duty 
to celebrate Thanksgiving. 

Moruer: Of course, it is, dear, but . . . 


(Phone rings.) Oh dear... that 
telephone. (To phone) Hello. Yes 
. . . Yes, Bill, this is Eleanor. (To 
Fippxe) It’s Daddy! You what? Oh, 
my goodness! Not today. Fiddle will 
be broken-hearted. 

FippLe: What’s wrong? Is Daddy sick? 

Moruer: No, no, but he has to go 
away. (To phone) Yes, yes, dear. Of 
course, I understand. When will you 
be back? Not till Monday. Well, it is 
too bad, but I guess it can’t be helped. 
Yes. . . . Yes. Can’t you get home 
before you have to leave? The six 
o’clock train? Oh, then you will have 
to step on it. Yes . . . yes, I'll tell 
them. Goodbye, dear, and good luck. 
Be sure to take time out for a 





good Thanksgiving dinner tomorrow. 
(Hangs up.) 

Fippe: Don’t tell me Daddy’s not go- 
ing to be here tomorrow. 

Moruer: That’s what he said. The 
firm is sending him to Washington 
on an emergency mission of some 
sort. He couldn’t explain it over the 
phone. 

Fipp.e: Well, that’s that. Now there’s 
just the three of us. I never heard of 
anything so mean. Nobody has a 
right to work on Thanksgiving day. 

Moruer: What about Stevie? He’ll be 
working wherever his regiment is 
stationed. Now take a tip from your 
big brother and be a little soldier 
about this whole business. 

Fippie: O.K., Moms. You have me 
convinced. But I’m still not happy 
about it. 

Moruenr: To tell the truth, neither am 
I, but we have to make the best of it. 
Now, since the whole party is ruined 
anyhow I think I'll call Mrs. Wain- 
right and tell her I'll take the eleven 
to three shift on the Warning Center 
tomorrow? I'll give you the money 
to treat Frieda to a super-deluxe 
Thanksgiving dinner down at the 
Hotel Standish. 

Fippxe: It’s a deal. . . . But I guess 
I'll skip the crepe paper favors. 
Frieda and I won’t need them at the 
Hotel Standish. 

Mortuer: ... You're a good little 
sport, Fiddle, and I’m proud of you. 

Fipp.e: But what about that turkey 
and all the trimmings in the ice box? 

Moruer: They’! keep till Sunday and 
we'll have a Post-Thanksgiving din- 
ner then. Now I'll run upstairs and 
see how Tess and Rocky are getting 
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along. I'll phone Mrs. Wainright 
from the upstairs phone. 

Finpte: All right. Boy, oh boy! It 
doesn’t take long to wreck a Thanks- 
giving dinner in this household. 
(Moruer exits as Friepa enters.) 
Hello, Frieda, it looks as if you and I 
are left holding the bag. 

Friepa: Bag? Bag? What bag? 

Fippte: Oh, that’s just another one of 
our dopey expressions, Frieda. It 
means we're left . . . left out in the 
cold. You see, the whole family — 
is going to be busy tomorrow so there 
won’t be any Thanksgiving dinner 
here at the house. 

Friepa: No Thanksgiving? But I 
thought here in America... 
Thanksgiving it vas like . . . how 
shall I say .. . like the law... 
like national holiday. 

Fipp.e: Well, it is like that, Frieda, 
only it’s different this year. People 
are busier and have more responsi- 
bilities — and well . . . I can’t ex- 
actly explain it, but everybody has a 
job to do right now, a job that means 
more than a holiday. 

Friepa: I not understand. In old 
country I read about Thanksgiving. 
. . . The families coming under one 
roof . . . the good sings to eat at 
the end of the autumn . . . the har- 
vest festival. . . . Effer since I come 
here . . . it seems gut this new land 
... I vant to make Thanksgiving 
too with America ...I vant to 
learn American vays . . . I vant to 
feel like an American on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

Fippue: I think I know how you feel, 
Frieda, but don’t be disappointed. 
Mother is treating you and me to a 
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big turkey dinner down at the Hotel 
Standish. It’ll be fun. 

FriepA: But not like the Thanksgiving 
I read about and see in pictures. 
Long time now I half such an ache in 
my heart... here... such a 
lonesomeness . . . and yet such a 
gladness for the new home . . . for 
the people who have me such kind- 
ness shown. I vas . . . how you say 
— forward-looking to the feast of 
Thanksgiving here in this house 
vhere efferyone is so free ... so 
happy . . . so loving each with the 
other. It is different in old country 
. . . different in my Vienna. The 
families can no longer be together. 
The brothers, the sisters, the father, 
the mother, . . . all separated... . 


No Thanksgiving in Vienna. It .. . 
it makes me sad. . . . (Begins to cry 


quietly.) 

Fippie: Oh, please, please, Frieda, 
don’t cry... . Listen ... we'll 
have a Thanksgiving — a real Amer- 
ican Thanksgiving right here in this 
house. I'll find a way to manage 

. and you'll get a real American 
Thanksgiving — just the kind you’ve 
always dreamed of — only please 
don’t cry. Here, take my handker- 
chief. (Gives Friepa her handker- 
chief.) Now wipe your eyes and blow 
your nose, and as soon as the supper 
dishes are put away you and I will 
get to work on those favors. There’s 
going to be a Thanksgiving dinner 
in this house tomorrow or I’ll know 
the reason why. And that brother of 
mine is going to help me — water- 
boy, or no water-boy. . . . I'll find 
a way... . (Off stage there is the 
sound of Rocxy’s voice yelling — 


“Signals” . . . followed by a terrific 
crash anda yell . . . plus long drawn 
out moans and howls.) 

Fippie: Holy Moses! What’s that? 

Moruer (Offstage): Rocky, Rocky, 
what’s the matter? Are you hurt? 
What happened? 

Rocky (Offstage, in an outraged voice): 
I’ve killed myself. I fell down the 
steps. OOOOOOOOH. .. . Get a 
doctor or something. . . . I tell you 
I’m dying. (More moans.) 

Fipp.e (Jo Frrepa): Fate has taken a 
hand in things! Something tells me 
they'll be needing another water-boy 
at the game tomorrow. Come on, 
Frieda . . . to the rescue! 

CURTAIN 
* * + 
Scene II 

At Rise: Scene two takes place on 
Thanksgiving Day same setting as pre- 
vious scene. At rise of curtain FippLE 
is standing by a card table on which 
there are piles of white and black crepe 
paper. Seated at the table, his foot and 
ankle heavily bandaged is Rocky. 
Beside his chair is a crutch. Fippe is 
modeling a Puritan apron and a white 
crepe paper cap and fichu. Rocky is 
putting the finishing touches to a black 
paper Puritan high-crowned hat. 

Fippte: Do I look anything like my 
original Puritan ancestor, 
Fidelity? 

Rocky (Putting on Puritan hat): 
Couldn’t say . . . I never met her, 
but I'll bet I’m a dead ringer for 
Governor Bradford or Elder Brew- 
ster. 

Fippie: Oh, Rocky, I am sorry about 
your ankle, but I can’t help being 
glad you’re here to help me with the 
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party. You'll make it a lot more fun. 

Rocky: Now that I’m into it, I sort of 
think it’s fun myself. Between us we 
should be able to give those refugee 
kids a Thanksgiving they'll never 
forget. 

Fippe: That was really Frieda’s idea, 
inviting the children from the Inter- 
national Refugee Bureau. She sure is 
sold on the idea of giving all these 
new citizens a sample of a real Ameri- 
can Thanksgiving. 

Rocky: I’m sold on it too, but I don’t 
know what Mother and Dad would 
think of opening the house to all 
these kids. How many are coming? 

Fippie: Only twelve . . . six boys and 
six girls. 

Rocky: Then I don’t have enough of 
these hats. Hey, Fiddle, we can’t 
make all the boys Puritans. Some 
will have to be Indians. (Calling) 
Frieda, bring me the feather duster, 
will you, please? 

Friepa: Ja, I bring it on the chump. 

FippLe: Maybe all the boys will want 
to be Indians. (Frrepa enters wearing 
Puritan apron, cap and fichu. She 
carries some ready-made Indian head- 
dresses which are rolled up to look like 
a feather duster.) 

Friepa: Here is feather brush, Ach, my 
gootness, dot turkey bird. . . . Vat 
a picture he makes a-layin’ there in 
my roaster chust a-drippin wis juices 
and filled to bustin’ wis rich dressing. 
And the corn and potatoes and red 
chelly . . . ach my! Seems like I 
could hardly bear to eat ’em so beau- 
tiful they look still. 

Rocky: You'll eat ’em all right and so 
will the kids. Now I'll yank these 
feathers out of here in a jiffy and 


we'll have enough headdresses for 
the six nations. 

Fipp.e: We better hurry and set up 
the card tables before the children 
come. I don’t trust seating them at 
Mother’s new dining room table for 
fear they scratch it. Come on, Frieda, 
you and I can get things fixed up in 
no time. Rocky, you clear the stuff 
off that card table. We’ll need it. 
(Rocky removes articles from card 
table. Frrepa and Fipp.e set up sev- 
eral other card tables making one long 
table across the stage.) 

Friepa: Now I bring the tablecloth. 
(Exit.) 

Fippue: And the centerpiece. (Ezit.) 

Rocky (Trying on first a Puritan 
hat, then an Indian headdress): Golly 
—I can’t make up my mind to be 
Chief Samoset or a Puritan Father. 
Guess I’d better be a Puritan since I 
am the host. (Puts on Puritan hat and 
square white paper collar. He should be 
wearing a dark suit. Friepa and 
Fipp.e re-enter with tablecloth and 
wooden bowl of colorful fruits and veg- 
etables. There should be several ears of 
corn.) 

Friepa: Make to help us, please, with 
the table, Rocky. 

Rocky: At your service, Mistress 
Frieda. (They arrange cloth and Fip- 
DLE places centerpiece.) 

Fippe: There! It looks like a Thanks- 
giving party all ready. Here, Rocky, 
help arrange this corn where it will 
be most artistic. 

Rocky: First I’m a Puritan, then I’m 
a waitress, now I’m a decorator! Oh, 
well — it’s all in the day’s work. 
How does that suit you? 

Fippie; Why, it looks beautiful. Just 





like a picture book. (Doorbell rings.) 
There they are! Hurry, Frieda. Let 
them in and take them right upstairs 
to remove their wraps. (FRIEDA ez- 
its and there are offstage sounds of 
greetings such as: “Come right in” 
from Friepa and “How do you do” 
— “Good afternoon,” etc., from the 
children.) 

FippLe (Collecting aprons, caps and 
fichus: Tll put these on the girls as 
they come in, and you dress up the 
boys. (Rocky takes up his position on 
the opposite side of the stage, prepares 
to dole out the boys’ head gear. Fr1EDA 
enters with children.) 

Friepa: Mees Fidelity Marston, Mas- 
ter Rocky Marston, allow me to pre- 
sent your Thanksgiving Day guests. 
Peter and Kaatje VanHuysen of Rot- 
terdam. 

CuILpREN: How do you do. 

Fipp.e: We're so glad you could come, 
Peter and Kaatje. We have some 
paper costumes for you just to give 
you an idea of how the people dressed 
at the first American Thanksgiving 
party. Rocky and I will help you to 
put them on and then you can help 
the others. 

Rocky (Helping Perer): There! You 
look like a real Puritan, Peter. 

FippLe: And Kaatje makes a perfect 
Puritan lady. Now who’s next? 

Frrepa: Aaron Moroski from Warsaw 
and his sister, Betka. (Children 
curtsey.) 

Rocky: You’re my customer, Aaron. 
I’ll make you an Indian before you 
can say Squanto. 

Fippte: And I'll take care of Betka. 
(The children help each other put on 
the paper costumes so as not to delay 


the action of the play.) 

Friepa: Michel and Jeanette Beauvais 
from Occupied France. (Children 
curtsey.) 

Rocky: You won’t be the first French- 
man to wear an Indian costume, 
Michel. 

FippLe: Welcome, Jeanette. I think 
you'll find the dress of a Puritan 
maiden most becoming. 

Frrepa: Jan and Maria Corday from 
Czecho-Slovakia. (Curtsey.) 

Rocky: Hello, Jan. I guess it’s your 
turn to be a Puritan. 

Fipp.e: The other girls can help you 
with your costume, Maria. 

Friepa: Sonia and Boris Milanovitch 
from Russia. 

Rocky: I guess a Russian Warrior will 
make a good Indian Brave. Welcome, 
Big Chief Boris. 

Fippte: And here’s a cap and apron for 
you, Sonia. Make yourself at home. 

Frrepa: Tommy and Betsy Higgins 
from London. 

Rocky: ’Ello, Tommy Atkins. Ow’d 
you like to be a blarsted Puritan 
Chappie? 

Fipp.e: Rocky’s only showing off. He 
thinks he’s the original Roddy Mac- 
Dowell. Here’s your Puritan outfit, 
Betsy. Now make yourselves right at 
home. Rocky and I are going to sit 
here in the center, and the rest of you 
sit wherever you please. (Children 
take places at table assisted by Friepa. 
All remain standing until places are 
found for them and Fipp.eE gives them 
the signal to be seated.) 

Frriepa (Standing at one side admiring 
the group): Chust like a picture you 
look! Eenglis, French, Russian, 
Czecho-Slovakian, Polish, Dutch 





. all leetle Puritans now .. . all 
Americans now same as Fiddle and 
Rocky. Ach, Ja! ’Tis Thanksgiving 
like the story books. (The scene 
should, indeed, resemble pictures of the 
First Thanksgiving.) 

Fipp.e: While Frieda is getting ready 
to serve the dinner, I think it would 
be nice for Rocky to tell us the story 
of the first Thanksgiving, and if any 
of you have any questions, just speak 
up. We hope we’ll know the answers. 

Rocky (Rising and standing at his place 
behind the centre of the table): Well, 
it was like this. The people who first 
settled in America left their homes 
because they were unhappy or be- 
cause it wasn’t safe for them to stay 
there any longer. 

Aaron: Were their houses bombed and 
their mothers and fathers killed? 

Rocky: No, not that exactly; but, you 
see, these people were a religious folk, 
and very harsh laws had been passed 
which prevented them from wor- 
shipping God in the way they thought 
was right. 

Betxa: Was there a Ghetto? In War- 
saw the Nazis shut all of the Jews up 
in one narrow section of the city. It 
was so crowded that hundreds sick- 
ened and died, but if they tried to 
escape, the soldiers shot them. Was 
it like that for the Puritans? 

Rocky: . . . No, Betka, it wasn’t like 
that; but many of the Puritans were 
imprisoned or put to death for their 
religious beliefs. . . . In fact it got 
so bad that several hundred left their 
homeland for Holland. 

Peper: Holland is a good country .. . 
a free country. Didn’t the police let 
them alone in Holland? 


Rocky: Oh, yes, they were allowed to 
live in peace and safety in Holland 
. . . but after a time they had to 
leave. 

Kaatye: Why? Didn’t they like Hol- 
land? 

Rocky: Yes, yes, they liked it fine; but, 
you see, Kaatje, these were English 
people and they loved their country 
even if the harsh laws had forced 
them to leave; so when they saw 
that their children were forgetting 
the English language and English 
customs, it made them unhappy; 
and they thought it best to find a 
place to live where they could con- 
tinue their own customs and tradi- 
tions. 

Mice : It was like that in Alsace and 
Lorraine. The French people did not 
want to speak the German language 
and follow German customs; they 
wanted to remain true Frenchmen. 

JEANNETTE: And it is like that today. 
The French love their country and 
their own ways. They do not want 
to change. 

Rocky: That’s right, Jeanette, and 
they won’t change . . . and neither 
did the Puritans. They took a chance 
in leaving the safety and security of 
Holland to cross the seas and see 
what sort of lives they could build 
for themselves in the new world. 

Fippte: And it was taking a chance, 
too, because they had no idea what 
sort of country this was or whether 
or not they’d ever be able to defend 
themselves from the Indians. 

Rocky: That first winter was terrible. 
They had everything imaginable to 
contend with . . . illness, blizzards, 
scanty provisions, an Indian attack 
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. . . disappointment, grief and des- 
pair, but they stuck it out... 
wouldn’t give up. 

Tommy: That’s because they were Eng- 
lish. . . . We English never know 
when we’re licked. 

Rocky: That’s about right, Tommy, 
and neither did the Puritans. They 
stuck to their guns and their Bibles 
and when spring came, they turned 
to the fields for new life. All summer 
long they worked, and when autumn 
came, they had their first real har- 
vest. You can imagine how they felt. 
Here they were . . . alive and well 


after that awful winter, the Indians 
were growing more friendly every 
day and they had enough provisions 
stored away to see them through an- 
other winter. No wonder their hearts 
swelled with gratitude. No wonder 


that Governor Bradford was moved 
to set aside a day for a general 
Thanksgiving. 

Fippue: And no wonder that the women 
and children looked forward to that 
day as a holiday from their long 
hours of toil and back-breaking 
work. 

Rocky: So the men went forth into the 
forests and streams to try their skill 
at bringing in the choicest provisions 
for the table and the Puritan women 
outdid themselves in preparing the 
foods in the most appetizing ways 
they knew. And it must have been 
a success because the feasting and 
merrymaking went on for three whole 
days . . . enjoyed by the Indians 
every bit as much as by the stern- 
faced Puritans. 

Frrepa: Ach, such a beautiful custom 

. such a magnificent heritage to 


pass on to Americans yet unborn. 

Boris: I like best the idea of sharing the 
good things of the harvest with their 
neighbors. . . . To share is one of 
the ideas of Russia, you know. 

Rocky: That’s why Fiddle was so dis- 
appointed this year, because we were 
not going to be able to share our 
Thanksgiving with our loved ones; 
so then Frieda saved the day by sug- 
gesting you as our guests. 

Berka: We are grateful to Frieda and 
to you, too. It is strange that those 
others . . . those first Americans 
were so much like us. They, too, 
were refugees. They knew what it is 
to be thankful for a new home in a 
strange land. I believe they would 
like the idea of sharing their Thanks- 
giving holiday with us. 

Rocky: I know they’d like it, Betka; 
and we like it, too. After all, that’s 
the one thing all of us have in com- 
mon today . . . that feeling of grat- 
itude and thanksgiving because we 
are all here together in America. 

Friepa: That touches my sad heart, 
little friend . . . I don’t know if I 
feel like crying or singing. 

Rocky: . . . Well, don’t cry, for 
mercy’s sake. . . . That would be a 
terrible ending for your Thanks- 
giving. 

Friepa: . . . My Thanksgiving? 

Rocky: But, of course. This is your 
Thanksgiving . . . a Thanksgiving 
for Frieda . . . that’s what Fiddle 
called it. 

Fippe (Rising): But it’s a Thanksgiv- 
ing for all of us . . . because we’re 
all giving thanks in our hearts for 
this great country that gave us such 
things as Thanksgiving turkeys, and 
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cranberries and football games, and 
free schools and ice cream cones and 
all the thousand and one things that 
make us love America and proud to 
be Americans. When Father is home, 
we never sit down to a Thanksgiving 
dinner without singing a song of 
Thanksgiving, and even though he 
isn’t at home today, I think that’s 
one more custom we should carry 
out. (During the last few speeches, 
Mr. and Mrs. Marston, Tessie, 
and a young soldier have appeared in 
the doorway.) 

Mr. Marston: I second the motion! 
and I'll lead the song myself. 

Fipp.e AND Rocky: Why . . . Father! 
Mother! Tessie! Where did you come 
from? How did you get here, etc., 
etc., etc. 

Mr. Marston: I got a chance this 
morning to fly home and I’m sure 
glad I grabbed the opportunity. 
I wouldn’t have missed Frieda’s 
Thanksgiving for anything in the 
world. 

Frrepa: Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Marston: And I want to offer a 
special little prayer of thanks to 
Marie Anderson who volunteered to 
serve in my place when she found 
out I was away from my children on 
Thanksgiving day. I never expected 
to come home to quite so large a 
family as this . . . but I’m glad to 
see you . . . every one. 


Tessie: And I’m mighty thankful I 
met up with Texas here who couldn’t 
stand going to a dance when he found 
out there was a turkey in the ice box 
ready to go into the oven. I’m glad 
I brought him home with me... 
and I’m proud to introduce him to 
my kid brother and sister. 

Texas: Hy’a, Young’uns. . . . I hope 
you dyke me out in a couple of feath- 
ers and give me a place at that won- 
derful looking table. 

Rocky: We’ll sure do that, soldier. You 
can have the place of honor. 

Fippte: It’s almost as good as having 
my brother Stevie home again and 
that’s saying something. 

Texas (Bowing): I’m honored, ma’am. 

Frirepa: You have said it is Thanks- 
giving for Frieda . . . then, please, 
if it is for me. . . . Mr. Marston, 
sir, will you not please to make like 
you say ... lead in the song of 
praise and Thanksgiving . . . and 
let us all choin together . . . Amer- 
icans . . . efferyone. (Mr. Mars- 
Ton stands behind Rocky, Mars. 
Marston takes her place behind Fip- 
DLE, the soldier and Tessie stand at 
one end of the table and Frriepa at the 
other. All bow their heads as Mr. 
Marston leads them in the singing 
of “Praise God from Whom All 
Blessings Flow” as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 





Grades 4, 5, 6 





Mr. Thanks Has His Day 


by Lee Kingman 


Characters 
Mr. THANKS 
POLICEMAN 
GRANNY 
Boy 
GIRL 
2np GIRL 
2np POLICEMAN 
Mayor 
Man 
Woman 
2np Boy 

Scene I 

Settina: A city street facing a park. 

At Rise: Mr. THanks is sleeping on a 
park bench. He wakes up and stretches 
hard. 

Mr. THanks: Oh, my! (Opens one eye.) 
Another day begun. (Opens other 
eye.) The sun can’t wait for us to 
sleep, but wants us up like him, in- 
stead of snoozing soundly on in bed. 
(Looks around him.) In bed? I sup- 
pose you'd call it that. A place to 
stretch out and a pedlar’s pack to 
make a pillow. It could be worse. 
(Shakes head sadly.) But it could be 
better, too. 

PoLticeEMAN (Coming in from right, 
swinging his stick): Well, well. Just 
getting up? 

Mr. Tuanks (Pulling his pack toward 
him): Oh, no! I just sat down here 
to rest a moment. 

PoLticEMAN (Seeing pack): Oh — you 
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don’t need to worry. We don’t mind 
your sleeping in the park if you’re a 
pedlar. As long as you have a legiti- 
mate occupation, it’s all right. We 
only arrest tramps— people with 
nothing to do. This is a city where no 
one can remain idle. All tramps and 
vagabonds, therefore, have to be 
speedily eliminated. 

Mr. Tuankxs: Oh, I have a lot to do. 
In fact, I lead a very busy life. 
(Advancing a step and starting to 
open his pack) I sell things! 

Po.iceman (Backing off): Vil take your 
word for it. Although I don’t think 
I’ve ever seen you in the city before. 
Do we have your name on the ped- 
lars’ records? 

Mr. Tangs: Oh, I think so. My name 
is Thanks. Mr. Thanks. 

PoticemMaNn: Thanks? I don’t seem to 
remember the name. 

Mr. Tuanks: You’re not the only one. 
It’s such an odd name, nobody ever 
remembers it. I don’t like it at all. 

Po.ticeman: If you don’t like it, why 
don’t you change it? 

Mr. THanks (Joyfully): What a won- 
derful idea! Only — what can I 
change it to? 

PoticeMAN: Well, take a name that 
means something. There are plenty 
of names to choose from. 

Mr. Tuanks: Yes. There’s Mr. Storm 
or Mr. Moon or Mr. Port or Mrs. 





Housekeeper. But Mr. Thanks — 
whoever heard of a Thanks? 

Po.iceman: I’m sorry. I never did. 

Mr. Tuanxs: If it were just a nice- 
sounding name, I wouldn’t care what 
it meant. But I don’t want to pick 
one out for me because then I’d 
never forgive myself if I didn’t like it 
all the rest of my days. I’d give any- 
thing in my pack to anyone who gave 
me a good name. 

PoticeMaNn (Brightening): You would? 

Mr. Tuanxs (Opening his pack wide): 
Sure. 

Po.iceMAN (Leaning over to look in- 
side): Mmmm. Rubbers and hair- 
pins and ribbons and laces and nee- 
dles and pins and hair-ribbons and a 
sack of flour and shoes and a scarf. 
That’s a nice looking warm scarf 
there. That would keep my neck 
warm while I’m walking around the 
city in the winter. I'd like that. 

Mr. Tuanks: Take it and welcome. 
But what about a name for me? 

Poxticeman: Oh — Mr. Weaver. How 
about that? 

Mr. Tanks: Weaver? Oh, that’s won- 
derful! (Gives him the scarf.) 

Po.icemaNn: This is fine. Well, I hope 
you enjoy your name, Mr. Weaver. 
Good day. 

Mr. THanks (As Pouiceman walks 
off): Good day. (Leans over to tie up 
pack again.) Mr. Weaver. What a 
lovely sounding name and all mine. 
(Picks up pack and starts along.) 
Oh, my name is Mr. Weaver, 

I’m as busy as a beaver. 

I can sell you a knick or a knack. 
If you want anything at all 

From a beehive to a ball, 

You'll find it in my pack. 


Just a knick or a knack in my pack — 
For, I’m as busy as a beaver 
And my name is Mr. Weaver. 

Granny (Looking out from a doorway): 
Mr. Weaver? You’re just the man 
I’m looking for. 

Mr. Tuanks (Putting down his pack 
and starting to open it): Yes, ma’am. 
I have here — 

Granny: Oh, I don’t want to buy any- 
thing new. But I have a lovely 
woven shawl that the moths got 
into, and I wonder if you could 
weave me a strip for a new edge to it. 

Mr. Tuanks: I’m sorry, but I’m not a 
weaver. 

Granny: But you said your name was 
Weaver. 

Mr. THanks (Shaking his head sadly): 
I guess that isn’t such a good name 
after all. It’s making me out to be 
something I’m not. You see, I’m 
looking for a name. A good name that 
means something, because Thanks 
— that’s my real name — doesn’t 
mean anything to anybody. 

Granny: It is odd, isn’t it? 

Mr. Tanks: So the policeman sug- 
gested Weaver. I don’t want to pick 
out a name because I’d never for- 
give myself if I didn’t like it all the 
rest of my days, but I'll give you any- 
thing in my pack if you'll tell me a 
good name. (Opens pack.) 

Granny (Poking through pack): Rub- 
bers and hairpins and ribbons and 
laces and needles and pins and hair- 
ribbons and a sack of flour and shoes. 
(Holds up shoes.) That’s a lovely 
pair of shoes and I’ve needed a new 
pair for a long time and haven't 
had money to buy them. 

Mr. Tuangs: Take them and welcome. 





But what about a name for me? 

Granny: Why, Mr. Shoemaker, of 
course. (Turns away, holding up shoes 
and admiring them.) I hope you enjoy 
your name, Mr. Shoemaker. Good 
day. (Exits through doorway.) 

Mr. Tuanks: Good day. (Shouldering 
his pack.) 

Shoemaker, Shoemaker, that’s my 
name, 

And I can sell you anything 

From a box to a ball, 

From a doily to a doll, 

Or a ramrod fit for a king! 

Boy (Running in): Did you say you 
were a shoemaker? 

Mr. THanks (Proudly): That’s my 
name. 

Boy (Taking a pair of shoes from the 
little girl with him): Would you like 
to buy some shoes? They’ve got real 
leather in them and you could prob- 
ably sell them again. 

Mr. Tuanks: Don’t you wear them? 

Boy: No, I don’t like to wear shoes. 
Besides (With a sigh) I’ve got to 
sell them so my sister and I can buy 
some bread to eat. 

Mr. THanks (Sorrowfully): Well— I’m 
not a shoemaker — even though that 
was my name. 

Boy (Turning away sadly): Oh! 

Mr. Tuanks: But I tell you what 
we'll do. (Reaches in pack.) You'll 
need those shoes in the winter, but 
if you'll tell me a good name — one 
that I'll like all the rest of my days 
— I'll give you a sack of flour, and 
you can trade it with Mr. Baker for a 
loaf of bread. 

Boy (Looking ai flour longingly): Well 
—let’s see... . 

Girt (Pushing hair out of eyes): You 


could be Mr. Miller. 

Mr. THanks: That’s a fine idea. 
(Reaches in pack.) Here’s a hair- 
ribbon to keep your hair out of your 
eyes. Take it and welcome. 

Gru (Holding it up): My — it’s beauti- 
ful. 

Boy: The flour will save our lives, Mr. 
Miller. (Walks away with girl.) Good 
day. 

Mr. THanks (Swinging pack over back 
joyfully, starts off left.) 

Ah, my name is Mr. Miller, 
And my life is like a thriller. 
I can sell you anything 
From a box to a ball, 
From a doily to a doll, 
Or a ramrod fit for a king. 
(Ezits.) 
CURTAIN 

. * « 

ScENE 2 

Sertine: Same as Scene 1, sometime 
later. There is a bench at left. 

At Ruse: Enter Mr. Tuanxs, dragging 
his feet and pulling an empty pack 
behind him. 

Mr. TuHangs (Sitting down wearily on 
bench): I ask you now — is this fair? 
I’ve traded off every single thing 
in my pack for names — just names 
— and not one of them proved to be 
a good one. Rubbers and hairpins 
and ribbons and laces and needles 
and pins and balls and boxes and 
dolls and doilies and hair-ribbons 
and shoes and a sack of flour and a 
scarf —all gone for nothing. And 
now I have nothing left to sell and 
no money to buy with. (Puts his 
head in his hands.) I haven’t even 
got a name — except Thanks. 


Boy (Coming in right, holding little 





girl by the hand): Look! There’s the 
pedlar who gave us the sack of flour. 

Grru: And the hair-ribbon. Hello. 

Mr. Tuanks (Not looking up): Hello. 

Boy: Do you live in the park? 

Mr. Tuanks: I didn’t before, but it 
looks as if I were going to now. 

Gir: We live under the oak tree down 
by the pond — in the summer, that 
is. It’s very nice. 

Mr. Tuanks: I’m sure it is. Lot’s of 
fresh air — if you like it. 

Boy: The only difficulty is not letting 
the policemen know you’re here. 

Gir.: They’re awfully snoopy. 

Boy (Looking up) : Quick — here comes 
one now! 

Gir (Pulling at Mr. THanks’ hand): 
Hurry! Run and hide! 

Mr. THanks (Gently removing her hand 
and pushing her away): No. You run 
along. I’m just a nameless person, 
so I don’t exist. (Boy and Giri run 
to left and hide.) 

2np Poxiceman (Walking up and 
swinging stick): And what, may I 
ask, are you doing here? 

Mr. Tuanks: This is my home. I live 
here. 

2nv PoticeMAN: Oh, you do. And what 
may I ask, is your occupation? 

Mr. Tuanks: I used to be a pedlar. 
I could sell you anything at all — 
but as of this evening, I am unem- 
ployed. I have nothing more to sell 
and no money to buy anything new. 

2nv Po.iceMAN (Pulling out notebook) : 
And what, may I ask, is your name? 

Mr. THanks: You may well ask, but 
I’m sure I can’t tell you. It might 
be Weaver or Shoemaker or Miller 
or Porter or Cook or Baker or Bank 
— but it isn’t. 
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2np PoticeMAN: With all those names, 
you're a suspicious character. You'd 
better come with me! 

Mr. THanks: I suppose I couldn’t con- 
vince you that I haven’t any name 
at all. 

2np PoticemaN: You most certainly 
could not. (Grabbing him by the col- 
lar and pushing him off right stage) 
There’s only one place for idlers — 
the Mayor likes to make an example 
of them. 

Boy (Crawling out of his hiding place): 
He’s arrested the pedlar! 

Grew: And he was such a kind pedlar. 
He never did anyone harm! 

Boy: The Mayor will probably sen- 
tence him to ten years of hard labor. 

Grru: He was so nice to everyone — 
giving things like that. I wish we 
could do something for him. 

Boy: What could we do? He’ll be tried 
first thing in the morning. 

Girt: There must be some way we can 
help him — 

Boy: I think I know what we can do. 
Come on — we’ve got a lot of work 
to do before sunrise. (They run off.) 

CURTAIN 
*~ * * 
ScENE 3 
Sertine: The park bench, where the 
Mayor likes to hold court. The next 
morning. 

At Rise: At one side, the two Po.icr- 
MEN are holding the Prepuar. The 
Mayor makes a gesture and the Po- 
LICEMEN bring the prisoner over to the 
bench. 

Mayor: And with what is this man 
charged? 

Po.iceMAN: He is a loiterer. We found 
him idling in the park. 





Mayor (Horrified): Idling! Loitering! 
That’s one thing we never allow in 
this city. 

Mr. THanks: Yes, sir. 

Mayor: Let me see — that calls for a 
good stiff sentence. Ten to twelve 
years at hard labor, I believe. It’s 
just a question of whether salt mines 
or rock piles would be worse for you. 

Boy (Running in right, followed by all 
the people to whom the PepLaR gave 
things in exchange for names): There 
they are! There’s the pedlar. 

Girt (Running up boldly, but stopping 
to curtsy to the Mayor): Mr. Mayor, 
you're making an awful mistake — 
the pedlar is a very kind man. 

Granny (Stepping forward): Yes — 
he’s a good man — he gave me a new 
pair of shoes I needed badly. 

Man: He gave me some nails so I 
could fix the roof of my house, and 
the rain won’t come in any more. 

Woman: He gave me a ball that kept 
my baby happy all afternoon. 

2np Boy: He gave me a fishhook, and 
I caught enough fish for supper. 

2np Giri: He gave me some crayons 
so I could finish some drawings. 

Girt: He gave me a hair-ribbon, and 
it makes me feel lovely to wear it. 

Boy: He gave me a sack of flour — and 
my sister and I traded it for some 
bread to eat. 

PoticemMAN: He gave me a scarf to 
keep me warm in the winter. 

Mayor (Turning to PepLar): But why 
were you giving things away instead 
of selling them? 

Mr. THanks: I was trying to find a 

good name and they all gave me 

names in exchange. But none of them 
was right. 


Mayor: What’s wrong with your own 
name? 

Mr. THanks: Everyone but me has a 
useful name that means something. 
My name doesn’t mean anything at 
all. It’s Thanks. 

Mayor: Thanks? 

Everyone: Thanks? 

Mr. Tuanks: Yes, Thanks. 

Mayor (Thoughtfully): In considera- 
tion of all your kindnesses, which 
seem to have helped so many people, 
I thing we would be doing you an 
injustice to sentence you to hard 
labor. 

EveEeryONE: Oh, yes indeed. 

Oh, yes. 
Think of what he’s done for us. 

Mayor: In fact, I think we should give 
you something and make the name 
Thanks a name to be proud of. 

Mr. THanks: That’s very kind of you, 
sir. 

Mayor: Not at all. But — I must say 
your name is very hard to do any- 
thing with. What can we make it 
mean? 

Boy: Please, sir. I have an idea. 

Mayor: Go ahead, my boy. 

Boy: Well, I’ve noticed that whenever 
anyone does something for us or gives 
us anything, we always want to ex- 
press our appreciation, and we some- 
times don’t know what to say. We 
could say, “Thanks.” 

Mayor (Beaming): Indeed, we could. 
Why, thanks, my boy. 

Mr. THanks (Beaming): Oh, yes — 
why — my thanks to all of you. 

Everyone: Our thanks to you, Mr. 
Thanks. 

Thanks yourself. 
Mayor: In fact, if I may make a slight 
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suggestion, thanking people is some- 
thing we should do a lot more of ev- 
eryday. But in honor of Mr. Thanks 
and in appreciation of all the kind- 
nesses that people do for us, I think 
we ought to have one special day 
every year in celebration of all good 
things. We can call it Thanksgiving. 

Everyone: Thanksgiving! What a 
wonderful idea! 


A celebration! 
Another way of showing Thanks! 
Speech, speech, Mr. Thanks! 

Mr. Tuanks: I can only say that I'll 
never again be ashamed of my name. 
It makes me very proud to be a use- 
ful person — Mr. Thanks. 


THE END 


Hubbub on the Bookshelf 


by Alice Woster 


Characters 

E1cut Youne Bookworms, identical in 
size, appearance, and actions. 

One Otp Bookworm, like the others 
but wearing a white beard. 

Sertine: An old bookshelf in an attic. 

At Ruse: The stage is empty. The 
E1ignt Youne Bookworms enter, 
walking just alike. They pause and all 
look at the books. Then they look at one 
another. 

Ist Bookworm: It is true! 

2np Bookworm: Books and books and 
books! 

$rp Bookworm: A paradise for book- 
worms! 

4TH Bookworm: And no sign of in- 
habitants! 

5TH Bookworm: That spider told us 
the truth! 

6TH Bookworm: The place is ours! 

7TH Bookworm: Our long journey has 
not been in vain! 

8ta Bookworm: We will never be 


hungry again! 
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Aux: Let us eat! (They start for the 
books. The Otp Bookworm steps out 
of the Encyclopedia, and stares at them 
in amazement. They look at him, 
disappointed.) Oh! 

O.p Booxworm: As I live and wiggle, 
these are creatures of my own kind! 
(Stretches out arms.) Welcome, friends, 
welcome! (They are silent.) What is 
the matter? I am a bookworm, too, 
just like yourselves. Are you not 
glad to see me? 

Youne Bookworms (Looking at each 
other in dismay): We are lost! The 
place is already inhabited! 

lst Younc Bookworm: No, we are 
not glad to see you, because we had 
hoped this place was not inhabited. 
We are a band of colonists. We and 
all our people have been driven from 
our former home. An old spider told 
us of this shelf of books in the attic, 
and we traveled here, hoping to form 
a colony and send for our families. 
Now we have no place to go. 





2np: And we are so hungry! 

Aux: We are so hungry! 

O_p Bookworm: But, my dear friends, 
this place is not inhabited! I am the 
only inhabitant! There is plenty of 
room for you. 

Au: Hooray! (They shake one another's 
hands.) 

3rp (To Otp Bookworm): How does it 
happen that you live here all alone? 

Otp Bookworm: I do not know. I 
grew up here and cannot remember 
any other life. There is a rumor that 
I was kidnapped in infancy by a 
gypsy moth. 

Au: How sad! 

Otp Bookworm: I have been very 
lonely. It is true that the crickets 
and centipedes have been kind to 
me, but all my life I have wished for 
the companionship of my own peo- 
ple. That is why I am so happy to 
welcome you. There is nothing I 
would rather see than a thriving 
community of bookworms on this 
old bookshelf. 

Au: Then we are happy, too. (They 
file by the Otv Bookworm, and one 
by one, shake his hand, then form 
group on opposite side of bookshelf.) 

O_p Bookworm: But now tell me how 
you were driven from your homes. 

4TH: It was a dreadful disaster that 
happened to us. Perhaps you do not 
know, but the household below is a 
dangerous world for insects to live 
in. There is constant danger from 
vacuum cleaners, dusters, mops and 
spray-guns. 

Op Bookworm: How horrible! 

5TH: Yes, many of our people have been 
wiped out by such weapons. But 
we thought we were safe. We lived in 


an old box of stationery which be- 
longed to the cook of the household. 

Aux (Sadly): An old box of stationery 
— it was our happy home. 

6TH: Always we have lived there, at 
peace with the world, and bothering 
no one. 

Otp Bookworm: Then what was the 
great disaster which came upon you? 

7TH: The cook decided to write a letter. 

O.p Bookworm: Oh, no! 

8TH: Yes, she did. And we hadn’t ever 
done a thing to her. 

O.p Bookworm: Well, my friends, it is 
safe up here in the attic. These old 
books have long been forgotten. The 
children who once owned and read 
them have grown into men and 
women and gone into the big world. 
You may settle here in security, and 
live a life of peace. 

Au: Hooray! 

Oup Bookworm: Let us hastily organ- 
ize the colony, so that you may send 
for your families. I am very anxious 
for them to arrive. 

Ist: So are we. But first we have to 
eat. 

Aut: Yes, let’s eat. (They start for 
books.) 

Op Bookworm: Wait! (They stop.) I 
shall be very happy to prepare a 
lunch for you. 

2np: Oh, that’s not necessary. Here are 
many big books. We'll just help 
ourselves. 

Otp Bookworm: Oh, no! You mustn’t 
do that! 

Srp: Why not? 

Op Bookworm: If you have always 
lived in a box of blank stationery, 
you are accustomed to a very plain 
diet. There is some rich fare in these 





books. It is all wholesome, of course, 
but too much of one thing is apt to 
upset you. 

4TH: Oh, that’s foolishness. 

Au.: That’s foolishness. 

Oxp Booxworm: I assure you, it is not 
foolishness. I have lived here all my 
life, and I know. 

5TH: We’re perfectly able to choose for 
ourselves. 

Aut: Yes, we're perfectly able to 
choose for ourselves. 

Otp Bookworm (Worried): If you 
won't let me help you choose your 
food, at least let us have the meeting 
and organize the colony before you 
eat. 

6TH: Oh, no. We are too hungry. 

7TH: It will take us only a few moments 
to eat; then we will organize the 
colony. 

8TH: Anyway, the meeting won’t 
amount to much, because we are all 
agreed on our future. We always 
agree on everything. 

ALL: We always agree on everything. 

Ist: And after we have eaten, we will 
be better able to make plans. 

Ox_p Bookworm (Solemnly): I doubt 
that. I seriously doubt it. I warn 
you, you are doing this against my 
advice. 

2nv: We will see you in a little bit. 
Let’s eat. 

Au: Let’s eat! (They duck into the 
books, through little flaps at bottom of 
each book. Seven Bookworms go 
into the first seven books, leaving only 
Arithmetic unoccupied. One Youna 
Bookworm lingers behind.) 

Younec Bookworm (Who has re- 
mained, pulling scrap of blank paper 
from his pocket): 1 still have a bit of 
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stationery left. We brought some to 
eat on the way. I'll finish this first, 
and then try one of the books. (He 
sits and commences eating.) 

Op Bookworm (Absently): Suit your- 
self. (He paces the floor, shaking head 
anxiously.) I’m afraid there is going 
to be trouble. 

Youne Bookworm (Between bites): 
Why do you worry so? 

Oxtp Bookworm: Your families are 
waiting in a dangerous place. Think 
what a serious matter it will be if 
they do not soon hear from you. 

Youne Bookworm: We'll send a mes- 
senger right away. Everything is 
going to be all right, now that we 
have found food. 

O.p Bookworm: I don’t know. Maybe 
everything will be all wrong. 

Youne Bookworm: Don’t you think 
you’re making too much of this? We 
can digest your big books! 

Op Bookworm: Oh, I’m sure you can 
digest them all right. Too well, 
probably. But you should have let 
me choose a balanced diet for you. 
Too much of one thing is bad — 
very bad. 

Youne Bookworm: Do you really be- 
lieve there is a difference in books? A 
book is a book! 

O.tp Bookworm: Oh, no, my young 
friend. Too many people think that, 
but it is not so. 

Younc Bookworm: All right, then 
tell me which of those is the best one. 
I will sample it pretty soon. 

Op Bookworm: Well, now, I cannot 
say that any one of them is best. 
They are all very good. There is the 
Encyclopedia —I am very fond of 
that. Especially at dinner time. It is 
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a little heavy for breakfast. I like 
something lighter at breakfast: this 
book of Fairy Tales, for instance. 
Here’s American History — that’s 
very good! Etiquette — King Ar- 
thur and His Knights — Book of 
Poems — Travel Stories — Arith- 
metic — they are all very good 
books. I would advise you to try 
some of each, for you will enjoy 
them all. Besides, it will likely save 
you a lot of trouble. 

Youne Bookworm: You have your 
mind set on trouble, haven’t you? 
Wait till my friends come out of the 
books, and you'll see your worries 
were for nothing. They’ll be just the 
same as they were before. 

Otp Bookworm: That, my young 
friend, is impossible. 

Youne Bookworm: Look — here 
comes one now. 

O_p Bookworm: Yes, out the book of 
Etiquette. We shall see, now. We 
shall see! (Grrt Bookworm comes 
out of book of Etiquette. She carries a 
lorgnette, which she peers through in a 
very affected manner. She trains the 
lorgnette on the two bookworms, and 
stares haughtily at them.) 

Youne Bookworm: For goodness’ 
sake! 

OLtp Bookworm (Groaning): It is just 
as I feared! 

Miss Etiquette (We will call her this 
from now on to distinguish her from the 
others): How do you do? (In gushing 
voice) I’m so very happy to see you 
again! (She extends her hand, raised 
high, to the Otp Bookworm, who 
resignedly shakes it.) | hope you are in 
good health? 

Youne Bookworm: My Goodness! 
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Miss Etiquette: (Walking toward 
Youne Bookworm, and using lor- 
gnette): I beg your pardon for in- 
truding, but why don’t you rise when 
a lady enters the room? 

Youne Bookworm: What for? (Re- 
luctantly gets up. Happens to glance at 
books.) Oh, look! Someone else is 
coming out! 

O.p Bookworm: Yes, from the Book of 
Fairy Tales. (The book of Fairy Tales 
opens and out comes another Giru 
Bookworm. She wears a Red Riding 
Hood cape and carries a basket.) 

Younc Bookworm: For goodness’ sake! 

Rep Ripine Hoop: Just see the nice 
cake I am taking to Grandmother! 
(Lifts napkin in basket.) Which is the 
way to Grandmother’s house? That 
way? (Hippety-hops gaily across stage 
to left, singing loudly, and looks out.) 
Or that way? (Hippety-hops right, 
and looks off stage.) 

Miss EriquettTe: Please stop that 
giddy skipping, child. Don’t you 
know children should be seen and 
not heard? Come here and curtsy to 
me. 

Rep Ripine Hoop: Why? 

Miss Eriquetrte: Little girls should 
always curtsy to ladies. And I am a 
lady-bug. (The Encyclopedia opens 
and out comes a Boy Bookworm, 
wearing an academic cap and horn- 
rimmed spectacles. We will call him 
Mr. Wise.) 

Mr. Wise (impressively): A photo- 
heliograph is an instrument for 
photographing the sun. 

Rep Ripinc Hoop (Giggles): Who 
cares? 

Miss Etiquette: My dear child, that 
is very rude. 





Rep Ripine Hoop (Hippety-hops across 
stage to Mr. Wise): See my nice cake 
for Grandmother? 

Mr. Wise (Looking at cake): It is mani- 
festly a culinary achievement. 

Rep Rivine Hoon: Oh, no, it’s a cake! 
(Otp Booxworo is shaking his head 
in dismay. The occupant of the Book of 
Poems now comes out. He is dreamy in 
manner; gazes into space and gestures 
gracefully.) 

Port: 

What a lovely, pretty thing 
Are bunnies blooming in the spring! 

Youne Bookworm: My goodness! 
. . . What are bunnies? 

Poet (Airily): I don’t know. 

Mr. Wiss (Sternly): “Bunny” is a pet 
name for rabbit, a burrowing rodent. 
But bunnies do not bloom, in the 
spring or any other time. Your talk 
does not make sense. 

Port: Well, anyway, it rhymes. 

Rep Rivne Hoon: Yes, and I like it. 
(She skips over to Port.) Say it again. 

Port (With gestures): 

What a lovely, pretty thing 
Are bunnies blooming in the spring. 

Mr. Wise: I don’t like it. 

Miss Etiquette: I do not wish to be 
overly critical, but I don’t like it, 
either. 

Rep Riwine Hoop: I like it. (To Port) 
Say it again. 

Mr. Wise: No, don’t say it again. 

Otp Bookworm: Wait. Let’s not have 
an argument. 

Miss Etiquette: No, arguments are 
very rude. 

Rep Ripine Hoop: Look, here comes 
somebody else. (Boy Bookworm 


and carries a small hatchet.) 

Historian: Then George said, “Father, 
I cannot tell a lie!” 

Youne Bookworm: For goodness’ 
sake! 

Historian (Going toward Rep Ripine 
Hoop): “I did it with my little hatch- 
et!” (He raises hatchet to illustrate. 
Rep Rivie Hoon shrieks and scur- 
ries across stage.) 

Rep Rivine Hoop: Ooooh! He must be 
an ogre! I’m afraid! (Hides face in 
hands. From the book of King Arthur 
and His Knights steps a Boy Boox- 
WORM, wearing armored helmet and a 
girdle with sword. He sees Rev Riw- 
1nG Hoop.) 

Knicut: Forsooth! A damsel in dis- 
tress! (Draws sword; strides to her.) 
Fair damsel, tell me wherefore thou 
makest this sorrow, and, by my faith, 
will I avenge thee! 

Rep Rivne Hoop (Pointing at His- 
TORIAN): An ogre! 

Knicut (Striding toward Historian): 
If thou hast in truth distressed that 
damsel, make ready to defend thy- 
self! 

Historian (Brandishing hatchet): De- 
fend your own self! As John Paul 
Jones said, “I have not yet begun to 
fight!” 

Mr. Wise: Such unwarranted belliger- 
ency is incomprehensible! 

Port (Shaking finger at Knicut 
Historian): 

An angry look or wrathful word 
Is better never seen or heard! 
(The Travel Stories book opens and 
out comes its occupant. He wears a hat 
and carries a suitcase.) 


and 
/ 


comes from American History book. Rave er (Sets suitcase down and 


He wears a three-sided colonial hat, 
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clasps hands in rapture): Ah! The 





Alps of Switzerland! The fjords of 
Norway! The pyramids of Egypt! 
The Great Wall of China! The Ca- 
nals of Venice! 

Miss Etiquette: Please remove your 
hat in the presence of ladies. 

TRAVELER (Takes off hat and gazes 
thoughtfully at it): In India the men 
wear turbans. In Mexico, they wear 
sombreros. A Turkish man wears a 
fez, and a Scotchman, a tam-o’- 
shanter. (Puts hat back on head.) 

Rep Ripinc Hoop: My grandmother 
wears a lace cap. 

Port: 

It isn’t your hat, nor the name of 
your hatter; 

But what’s in the head underneath 
which doth matter! 

Mr. Wise (To Port): For once I am in 
total accordance with your senti- 
ment. 

Otp Bookworm: My friends, it trou- 
bles me greatly to see you carry on in 
this manner. 

Youne Bookworm: Me, too! I 
don’t know what’s got into all of 
you. I think Ill leave. I’m going to 
eat, now. 

Rep Ripine Hoop: Then do try some 
Fairy Tales. You'll love them. 

Miss Eriquertte: If you will allow me 
to suggest, try a bit of Etiquette. 

TRAVELER: Oh, no. Try a little travel. 

Historian: I say you will do better to 
go into the History of the United 
States. As Daniel Webster said, “I 
was born an American, I live an 
American, and I shall die an Ameri- 
can!” 

Knicut: If thou wilt take thy repast at 
the Round Table of King Arthur, 
thou wilt surely find it to thy liking. 


Mr. Wisse: I feel confident that you 
will appreciate the superlative qual- 
ity of the all-inclusive Encyclopedia. 

Port: 

You cannot do better; you'll likely 
do worse 

To choose anything but a volume of 
verse. 

Youne Bookworm: No, I don’t want 
to be like any of you. There’s a book 
at the end that none of you tried — 
I think I'll sample that. (Squints up 
at book.) What’s the name of it? 

Otp Bookworm: That’s Arithmetic, 
my boy. It’s a good book — pretty 
solid stuff, of course, but wholesome 
and beneficial. It can’t possibly 
hurt you. But hurry back because 
we must have our meeting. 

Youne Bookworm: Yes, we must have 
it right away. You start it now, and 
I'll be right back and help you. 
(Goes into Arithmetic book.) 

Otp Bookworm: The meeting will 
come to order. Please sit in a group 
over there. (The seven Bookworms 
sit in group.) My friends, I do not 
have any desire to exercise authority 
over you, but I am taking it upon 
myself to call this meeting and to 
preside until you have elected your 
government. I am very anxious for 
you to establish your colony, for I 
shall not rest until your families are 
here, safely settled in their new 
homes. 

Poet: 

Though one may gad the whole 
world round, 
Home is the best place ever found. 

TRAVELER: Home! Ah, to an Eskimo 
home means an igloo. To an Indian, 
it is a wigwam. But a Swiss moun- 
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taineer, thinking of home, fondly 
pictures a rock cabin. 

Miss Etiquette: Yes, indeed, we must 
have immediate consideration for 
our dear families. 

Knicut (Jumps up): By my faith, we 
must tarry not, but make hast to 
deliver that noble company. 

Historian (Rising): As Patrick Henry 
said, “Why stand we here idle?” 

Rep Ripinc Hoop: We must hurry, 
because I don’t want anything to 
happen to my dear grandma. 

Mr. Wise: We must employ all ex- 
pedition. 

O._p Bookworm: I am glad you all 
agree. Let us quickly form a govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Wise: A government is an estab- 
lished system of administration of 
public affairs. 

Otp Bookworm: Yes. What kind of 
a government do you want? 

Rep Riwine Hoop: I think it would be 
nice to have a lovely queen, as the 
fairies do. 

Knicut: Or perchance a noble king, 
like good King Arthur. 

Mr. Wise: That is a monarchy. 

Poet (Rising): 

For me, I don’t see any call 

To have a government at all. 
Let’s be as free as little breezes: 
Everyone do as he pleases. 

Mr. Wise: That is anarchy. 

Historian: As Abraham Lincoln said, 
I am for government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. 

Mr. Wise: That is democracy. 

Op Booxworm (Anziously): Perhaps 
we can better decide upon a form of 
government if we first decide what 
we wish it to do for us. 


Miss Etiquette: I think the chief pur- 
pose of our colony should be to teach 
everyone good manners. 

Knicut: I fain would have a goodly 
company of brave knights, to pro- 
tect ladies and young damsels, and 
to slay all dragons, serpents and 
giants in the countryside. 

TRAVELER: I think it would be jolly to 
live in tree houses as the South Sea 
Islanders do, have ice-skating matches 
like those in Holland, and to ride on 
elephants as people do in India. 

Mr. Wise: My opinion is that we 
should devote ourselves profoundly 
to the acquisition of knowledge. 

Rep Rivine Hoop: I think every one of 
us should have a pair of seven league 
boots, a goose that lays golden eggs, 
and a fairy godmother. 

Poet: 

Such magic gifts might prove a 
curse, 
But I think we should have free verse. 

Historian: I say our only objective 
should be independence. Let’s have 
a Boston Tea Party, and throw tea 
in the ocean. 

Mr. Wise: That is a ridiculous idea. 

Historian (Brandishing hatchet): Oh, 
is that so? It was good enough for 
George Washington, and, as Colonel 
Henry Lee said, George Washington 
was “first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” That’s the way the United 
States began. Why shouldn’t we 
start out in the same way? 

Mr. Wise: In the first place, we 
haven’t any tea. In the second place, 
we haven’t any ocean. 

Rep Ripine Hoop: My grandma loves 
tea. 
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TRAVELER: Yes, and the poor people 
of Asia work very hard picking tea 
leaves and sending them over here. 
It would be a shame to throw away 
the product of their labor. 

Historian: People of Asia! Hmf! 
You’d better stop your gadding 
about, and take some interest in the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. Wise (Jo Historian): Yes, and 
you'd better travel up through your 
history book about a century and 
three-quarters, and find out what 
the people of the United States do 
nowadays. They don’t throw tea 
away now. 

Miss Eriquette (To Mr. Wise): No, 
but they do try to have a few man- 
ners — at least cultured people do— 
and they don’t deliberately make 
insulting remarks. 

Mr. Wise: My dear lady, let me point 
out that individuals who have really 
good manners don’t display them 
incessantly. 

Miss Etiquette: Why, the idea! The 
very idea! I’ve never heard such 
rudeness! Oh, I’ve never been so in- 
sulted in my life! 

Knicut (Drawing sword and going 
toward Mr. Wise): Fie on thee! Why 
dost thou besiege this lady? 

Mr. Wise: Now, now, Mr. Knight! 
Melodrama is uncalled for. 

Knicut: Say what ye list, I care not, 
but do not besiege this lady or I will 
smite off thy head! 

Miss Etiquette: Oh, don’t you think 
that would be going a little too far? 
It wouldn’t be polite. 

Rep Rinne Hoon: No, it wouldn’t be 
polite at all. He acts as bad as an 
ogre. I don’t think we ought to have 
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a company of knights in our colony. 

If they all ran around acting like he 

does, it would scare me to death. 

They would be worse than a wolf. 

Port: 

Yes, his noise distracts my mind so 
much, 

I cannot think of rhymes — of 
rhymes — of rhymes — of — oh, 
dear! 

Just see what he’s done! I cannot 
make rhymes any more! 
TRAVELER: That’s something to be 

thankful for! 

Poet: 

Oh, is that so? 

I suppose you think you’re awfully 
smart, 

Because you can’t appreciate art! 

TRAVELER: Oh, I appreciate art, all 
right! Take Shakespeare, for instance 
— he lived in England, you know, at 
Stratford-On-Avon. I love art. But I 
don’t care for your rhymes. 

Otp Bookworm: Please, please! Don’t 
waste your time in idle bickering. 
Let us concentrate on forming our 
colony. We must agree or we are lost! 
Won’t you try to unite? 

Miss Etiquette: Really, I don’t see 
how you can expect anyone to get 
along with persons who are so un- 
couth! 

Mr. Wise: And so ignorant! 

TRAVELER: So narrow! 

Poet: So prosaic! 

Historian: So unpatriotic! 

Knicut: So lacking in gallantry! 

Otp Bookworm (In despair): Isn’t 
there anything that will persuade 
you to cooperate? 

Miss Etiquette (Nose in air): I don’t 
seem to feel very cooperative. 





Mr. Wise: Nor do I. 

TRAVELER: Nor I. 

Poet: Nor I. 

Historian: Nor I. 

Knicat: Nor I. 

Rep Ripinc Hoon: Nor I. 

Op Booxworm: It is just as I feared 
from the first! Our hopes are lost! 
(He sinks down, overcome with grief, 
and puts his head in his hands.) 

Rep Rivine Hoop (Pointing at Arith- 
metic book): Look! He’s coming out. 

O_p Bookworm (Shaking head): He is a 
nice young bookworm, and Arith- 
metic is sound, substantial stuff, but 
I fear nothing can help us now. 

Younc Bookworm (Steps out of Arith- 
metic. He has an old hat pulled low 
over his eyes, and a dark handkerchief 
tied over nose and mouth. He is point- 
ing a gun —an insect spray-gun — 
at the group): Stick ’em up! (All 
stand stupidly and stare at him in 
amazement.) Stick ’em up, or I'll 
shoot! Reach for the skies, and make 
it snappy! (Everyone slowly raises 
arms.) That’s better. (He pulls hand- 
kerchief from nose and mouth. Sternly) 
Now, what’s going on here? 

O.tp Bookworm: Why, our meeting! 
Have you forgotten? Our meeting to 
form a government! 

GanestErR (Laughing harshly): Oh, yes, 
the meeting. But don’t bother about 
forming a government — I’m your 
government from now on. All you 
have to do is just what I tell you. 

Poet: 

What strange caprice, what ugly 
whim, 
What madness has got into him? 

O.tp Bookworm: I can’t imagine! I 
always had the highest regard for 


Arithmetic. I can’t see how it could 
have affected him this way! 

Rep Rivne Hoop: Maybe he has been 
enchanted by a wicked witch! 

Knieut: Truly must there be a loathly 
dragon within that book! 

Miss Etiquette: It sounds to me like 
plain, everyday selfishness! 

Mr. Wise: It is undoubtedly caused 
by lack of learning. 

GanestER: Silence! I'll have no more 
of that chatter! 

Op Bookworm: My boy, why do you 
act this way? 

Ganoster: Silence, I said! Obey when 
I tell you something! From now on 
you are all my slaves! (Ali gasp.) 

Mr. Wise: This is incomprehensible! 

Historian (Angrily): Say! Don’t you 
know what the Constitution of the 
United States says? Amendment 
Thirteen says: There shall be no 
slavery within the United States! 

Knicuat: I, for one, will never pay 
thee tribute! 

TRAVELER: You ought to see what’s 
happened in Europe and Asia be- 
cause of a few gangsters like you! 

Miss Etiquette: If you want me to 
do anything, you'll have to say 
“‘please!”’ 

Rep Ripine Hoon: If you start telling 
me what to do, I'll scream for some 
woodcutters! 

Port: 

I wished to be a little breeze, 

Free to do just what I please. 

But you — false-hearted desperado — 
You want to be a big tornado! 

Historian: As Patrick Henry said, 
“Give me liberty or give me death!” 

Knicut (Brandishing sword): Let us 
encounter him! 
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GANGSTER (Sneering): You don’t dare! 
One shot of this gun and you'll be 
goners. 

Knicut: Thou boasteth greatly, and 
speaketh proud words, but I fear 
not! I will fight thee to the utmost! 
(Advances.) 

Mr. Wise: No; stop! Your courage is 
inspiring, but a sword hasn’t a chance 
against a gun. 

Rep Ripine Hoop: Please don’t, Sir 
Knight. You might get hurt. 

TRAVELER: One of us hasn’t any chance 
alone. We must form a plan. 

Historian: Yes, as Benjamin Franklin 
said, ““We must all hang together, or 
we will hang separately.” 

Mr. Wise: Let us — excuse my slang, 
won’t you? — let us go into a huddle. 
(All seven put their heads together and 
whisper, while the Op Bookworm 
and the GANGSTER watch.) 

GanesteER: Pooh! As if you could think 
of anything! 

Otp Bookworm (Sorrowfully): My 
boy, I cannot understand what has 
caused this terrible change in you. 
Surely Arithmetic could not have 
done it. It is a dreadful mystery. 

GanostTeER: Silence! (The huddle breaks 
up, with the seven nodding at one 
another. 

TRAVELER (To GANGSTER, in discour- 
aged voice): Well, Mr. Gangster, I 
guess you've got us. 

Ganester: Of course I’ve got you! No 
doubt about that. 

Mr. Wise: Defeat is very humiliating, 
but (Shrugs) what can we do? 

GanesterR: Nothing —I told you that! 

Port (Very humbly): 

Since I’m obliged to be your slave, 

I'll try my hardest to behave. 
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GanosterR: If you don’t, it’ll be too 
bad for you. ... Well! I’m glad 
you all had sense enough to give up. 
(All nod, sadly.) 

Rep Ripine Hoop: Oh, yoo-hoo, 
Grandma! Come right in! (She waves 
happily at someone apparently behind 
the gangster. The GaNncstEeR whirls 
around to see who is behind him, and in 
a twinkling the seven other Boox- 
WorRMS are upon him. The gun is 
knocked from his hand, and the Port 
gleefully picks it up.) 

Port (Points gun at GANGSTER): 

You should have thought a little 
faster; 

Now who’s the slave, and who’s the 
master? 

(The GANGSTER cowers.) 

Historian (Erultantly): As Commo- 
dore Perry said, ““We have met the 
enemy and he is ours!” 

Mr. Wise: Yes, he’s ours, all right. 
But now, what are we going to do 
with him? 

Miss Etiquette: He should be made 
to apologize to each of us! 

Rep Ripine Hoon: I think he ought 
to be turned into a donkey and be 
forced to pull a heavy load for a 
year and a day. 

Traveter: He should be exiled to 
Siberia or Iceland or the Sahara 
Desert. 

Historian: I would have him confined 
in stocks. 

Knicat: Right willingly would I smite 
off his head. 

O.p Bookworm: Wait — please wait a 

few moments before you choose a 

punishment for him. I cannot under- 

stand how this could have happened. 

Let me go into the Arithmetic book 


and see if I can find any clue to this 
mystery. (He goes into Arithmetic 
book.) 

Mr. Wise: All right, we’ll wait a little 
while, but eventually this hoodlum 
is going to get what’s coming to him. 

Historian: Absolutely! As Calvin 
Coolidge said, “There is no right to 
strike against the public safety by 
anybody, anywhere, anytime.” 

Poet: 

He must be convinced, and without 
much delay, 

What all hoodlums learn: that crime 
does not pay! 

TRAVELER: Just see him tremble! A 
bully is always a coward at heart. 
Rep Rivinec Hoop: And he used to be a 

real nice fellow. 

Knicut: Yea, he was of noble and 
gentle nature. 

Miss Etiquette: It certainly is pecul- 
iar how he changed, isn’t it? I cannot 
imagine what caused it. 

Mr. Wise: No. I am anxious to find 
out. 

O.tp Bookworm (Coming out): All my 
life I have lived here, and never be- 
fore have I discovered that! It is 
astounding! 

Au: What’s astounding? 

O.tp Bookworm: It is astounding! Do 
you know, some mischievous young- 
ster who once owned that Arith- 
metic book hid a volume of Trashy 
Stories in the middle of it! 

Aux: Oh, Oh, Oh! 

Op Bookworm (To GANGstErR): That 
was what you ate, wasn’t it? 

GaANGsTER (Sullenly): Well, what if it 
was? 

Op Booxworm (To others): He hap- 
pened to get into the very worst 
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part, and he has obviously swallowed 
every word of it! 

Aut: Oh, oh, oh! 

O_tp Bookworm (7o GANGSTER): 
Didn’t you? 

Ganoster: Is it any of your business? 

O.tp Bookworm: Poor boy! He prob- 
ably has bad indigestion. (In kindly 
voice) Tell me, my boy, does your 
stomach hurt? 

GANGSTER (Suddenly breaking down and 
moaning, and holding hands on stom- 
ach): Oh, yes, it does! It hurts aw- 
fully! Owoooooh! 

Miss Etiquette: No wonder, after 
filling up on trash! 

GANGSTER: Owooooh! My stomach! 
Owoooo000h! 

Rep Rivne Hoop: The poor fellow! 
What can we do for him? 

Mr. Wise: He needs something to 
counteract the poison. 

TRAVELER: Maybe a little poetry would 
be good for him. It is soothing. 

Au: Oh, yes, a little poetry! 

Rep Ripine Hoop: And a little travel. 
It improves one’s taste. 

Au: Oh, yes, a little travel! 

Historian: A bit of King Arthur’s 
Knights would be invigorating. 

Au: Oh, yes, a bit of King Arthur! 

Mr. Wise: A little etiquette would be 
beneficial. 

Aut: Oh, yes, a little etiquette. (The 
Otp Bookworm is smiling and nod- 
ding approval.) 

Port: 

Let me suggest that, the way things 
look, 
He needs a little of every book. 

Au: Yes, a little of every book! 

Op Bookworm: I believe you have 
found the right solution. 





Miss Etiquette: Come on, you would-be 
gangster. We will soon make a good 
citizen of you. You may begin on the 
Encyclopedia. (GANGsTER, still hoid- 
ing stomach, and doubled over, goes into 
Encyclopedia.) And it might be a 
good idea if we all vary our diet a bit. 

Au: It would be a good idea! 

O_p Bookworm: Now I know that you 
will have no trouble forming a suc- 
cessful colony. 

Mr. Wise: No, let’s do that right away. 
And our first official act must be 


to put a danger sign on that Trashy 
Stories book. It is very dangerous. 

Aut (Shaking heads solemnly): It is 
very dangerous. 

Oty Bookworm: Have you decided 
what kind of a government you 
want? 

Aut (Loudly): A democracy! 

O.tp Bookworm: Very well. (Raps.) 
The meeting will come to order, and 
the first business will be election of 
officers. 

THE END 


Mr. Longfellow Observes Book Week 


by Edna G. Moore 


Characters 
Wapsworta LONGFELLOW, 


| 


Characters from books which won 
the Newberry medal. 


HENRY 
the poet. 


ALICE 
EpItH 
ALLEGRA 


the three little daughters 
of the poet. 


JosepH, a Polish boy. (From the 
“Trumpeter of Cracow,” by Kelly.) 

Hirry, a wooden doll. (From “Hitty,” 
by Field.) 

Smoky, @ cow horse. (From “Young 
Fu,” by Lewis.) 

Dr. Hueu Doouitrie. (From “Dr. 
Doolittle,” by Lofting.) 

YouneerR Brotuer, an Indian boy. 
(From “Waterless Mountain,” by 
Armer.) 

Danrex Boone. (From “Daniel Boone,” 
by Daugherty.) 

Luctnpa. (From “Roller Skates,” by 
Sawyer.) 
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SettTinc: Mr. LONGFELLOWw’s study in 
his home. 

At Rise: Mr. LonGFELLOw is seated 
in an armchair, writing at a sloping 
desk. Sound of rustling and whisper- 
ing offstage. Then a rush of footsteps 
and three little girls enter from dif- 
ferent directions and throw themselves 
into his lap and on the arms of his 
chair. 

Auice: It’s five o’clock, Father. 

Eprvu: It’s the Children’s Hour. 

ALLEGRA: Put away your writing — 
it’s our time. 

LoNGFELLOW: Blue-eyed banditti! How 
did you get in here? 

ALLEGRA: So we're bandits, are we? 
Yes, we’re bandits — come to steal 
your time. What are you going to do 
with us? 

LonereLLow: Do yeu think such an 
old mustache as I am is not a 
match for you all? All of you, grave 
Alice (Pats her) — laughing Allegra 
(Points at her) — and Edith with the 





golden hair (Pulls a ringlet of Eprru’s. 
He tries to rise, but they crowd him 
back in his chair, with their arms 
around him. Still struggling.) I'll put 
you down in the dungeon, in the 
round tower of my heart. 

Auiecra: And we'll put you down in 
your armchair and hold you there 
for a ransom. 

LonGreLLow: I give up. (Sinks back 
in his chair.) What must I pay you 
three wicked highwaymen? What 
must I pay to be free? 

Tue Turee Giais (Joining hands and 
dancing around him in a circle, chant- 
ing): Aransom! A ransom! A ransom! 

LonGFELLow: Tell me the worst. What 
must I pay? 

Att Turee (Together): 
Father, a story! 

LonGFre.Low: I knew it! I knew it! It 
is always a story, isn’t it? Well, I'll 
tell you a story, my children. You, 
Alice, draw up a chair and sit there. 

Auipera (Teasingly): Remember, Alice — 
“There was a little girl, 

Who had a little curl 

Right in the middle of her forehead. 

When she was good 

She was very good, indeed, 

But when she was bad, she was 
horrid.” 

LoncGFrELLow: I'd better write a poem 
about you, young lady. Sit there on 
my right, where I can keep an eye on 
you. And you, Edith, here. I will 
tell you a story of books now unborn 
—a story of the future. 

AuLeGRA: What do you mean, Father 
— books not yet born? 

LonGFELLow: Listen and you shall 
hear. Do you not know that books 
are born every year? In the brain 


A story, 


of some man or woman, an idea 
grows and grows. A hand writes it 
down, the printing presses stamp it 
on paper; then it is bound into a 
book, to charm and delight thou- 
sands of people. 

Auice: The way you make poems, 
Father! 

Epitu: Some books you have to study 
and learn from — those don’t de- 
light you! 

LonGFELLow: I’m talking about those 
you read for pleasure, but I’m sure 
if you bent your golden head more 
often over your school books, even 
they might give you pleasure. You 
call this the Children’s Hour, and 
it is the Children’s Hour for you 
three alone, you three and me. Can 
you imagine the same thing grown 
bigger — a week instead of an hour? 
A big public room, instead of my 
study? Hundreds of children and 
thousands of books? So it shall be 
some day, my darlings. So it shall 
be, I feel sure. 

Wait. Be very quiet. I have an 
idea. I shall not tell you a fairy tale 
today. Instead I shall call upon the 
fairies to come here in the person of 
books unborn. You will not live to 
read these books, but you will get a 
preview of them today — the books 
the boys and girls of the future will 
read. Be very quiet — behind my 
chair! (The three little girls scamper to 
hide behind his chair, but keep peeping 
around it. A trumpet blast is heard. 
Enter a boy in a Polish costume, who 
blows a few notes on his horn. He turns 
and bows low to LONGFELLOW.) 

Josepu, the Polish boy: I am the trum- 
peter of Cracow. Yes, I’m a Pol- 





ish boy, and my country and my 
people have known things, which, 
please God, America may never 
know. These notes I sound, the music 
of the Heynal, mean a great deal to 
me and to my people. From the 
church tower in Cracow, they were 
sounded every day, from the four 
sides of the tower, East, West, North 
and South. I, Joseph, learned from 
my father to play the Heynal, and 
it is good that I did, for I was able 
to save from brutal men the famous 
crystal which had been entrusted to 
my father’s family for safekeeping. 
But you wouldn’t know about that, 
Mr. Longfellow. Let me salute you 
again. (Blows his trumpet, bows low 
and steps to one side as a patter of 
light footsteps is heard. A doll-like 
person enters.) 

Hirty: I am Hitty. I’m a doll, yes, but 
a famous one. Miss Rachel Field saw 
me in a store window in New York 
City and liked my looks so well she 
put me in a book, and got a medal 
for doing it — 

Josepu (Stepping forward): I forgot to 
say that my author, Mr. Eric Kelly, 
got a medal for the books he wrote 
about me. Here it is. (Shows a 
medal hanging around his neck. Steps 
aside.) 

Hirrty: It’s just like mine, though I’m 
not a bit like you. I’m a wooden doll. 
A peddler made me out of a piece of 
mountain ash wood, which is sup- 
posed to be lucky — but what I’ve 
been through in my first hundred 
years! I suppose that’s how I’m lucky 
—TI’m still here, starting my sec- 
ond hundred. I’ve been shipwrecked; 
I’ve been lost in India. I’ve belonged 
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to the Van Rensselaers of Washing- 
ton Square and spent a night with 
the Dooley family in the slums. 
Charles Dickens, the famous author, 
once picked me up when I was care- 
lessly dropped and — (Gallop of horse 
is heard offstage and there enters a 
horse with a large medal around his 
neck.) 


Smoky: I’m Smoky, the cow horse. 


You wouldn’t know about the likes 
of me, Mr. Longfellow. I belong out 
where the West begins, and you 
belong to the East. I belong to the 
West where the coyotes call and the 
rattlesnakes coil by the trail — and 
have they fangs! We’re all rough and 
tough out there, but very genui-i-ne. 
“You’re some cow horse,” said 
Clint, the cowboy of the Rocking R 
Ranch to me. And I was his horse, 
a one-man horse, until something 
happened to turn me into the Cou- 
gar, the bucking broncho, that no 
man could ride. Am I bragging? 
Well, I'll stop right there, but there’s 
plenty more I could say. Will you 
faint if I stand here by you, sister? 
(Walks over and stands by Hirry.) 


Hirtry: I never fainted in my whole 


hundred years, not even when the 
South Sea savages took me for their 
idol. Who’s this? (Enter a Chinese 
boy.) 


Youne Fu: Lay down your hearts. It 


is only Young Fu, from Chungking, 
deep in the center of China. Honora- 
ble and respected sir, I greet you. 
(Bows low.) Once I would have been 
afraid of you, for I thought all such 
as you were foreign devils — when 
I first came as a country boy to the 
vast and mysterious city of Chung- 





king. I learned much going around 
the steep and narrow streets as er- 
rand boy for my master, Tang, the 
coppersmith. I learned about bandits 
and about the military men who are 
cruel and dangerous. But mostly I 
learned that life is good for a young 
man who uses his brain and his 
hands. 


JosePpH: Come over here and stand 


by me. We’re both from countries 
far away. (Enter a man in a tall hat 
and long-tailed coat. He has a large 
nose.) 

Dr. Doouirrie: I heard you saying 
something about one hundred years 
old. If you think one hundred years is 
old, you should have seen my parrot, 
Polynesia. She was one hundred and 
eighty-two, or maybe it was one 
hundred and eighty-three — she 
wasn’t quite sure. A wise old bird 
she was! If it hadn’t been for her, 
I’d never have gotten to Africa that 
time. I’m John Doolittle, M.D. (To 
Smoky) I say, were you ever sick? 
Smoky: Was I ever sick? Just nearly 
beaten to death! 

Dr. Doouirt ie: I’m a handy man with 
animals, you know. Yes, they sent 
for me to come to Africa, when the 
monkeys got sick. Nearly got caught 
in the kingdom of the Jollikinki. 
But those clever monkeys! They took 
hold of each other’s hands and feet 
and tails and made a bridge across 
a steep gorge, over which I escaped 
with the king’s men at my coattails. 
(To Hirry) You’ve traveled a lot I 
take it — did you ever see a Pushmi- 
pullyu? 

Smoky (Scornfully): A what? Never 
heard of it! 


Dr. DoouittLe: The rarest animal in 
the African jungle! The only two- 
headed beast in the world — a head 
at each end! And the monkeys gave 
me one! (Jo LoNGFELLOW) Beg par- 
don, sir. I’m John Doolittle, M.D. 
And I'd like to bring my Pushmi- 
pullyu to show you some day. Bless 
my soul, who’s this? 

Younger Brotuer: Once I rode my 
Pinto pony to the wide waters of 
the Western Sea. I wanted to follow 
the Sun-bearer to where he hangs 
the sun on a turquoise peg in the 
turquoise walls of the Turquoise 
Lady’s house. There I filled a wicker 
jar with sea water to take back to 
my uncle, who is a great medicine 
man. He has taught me all the 
legends and songs, so I can be a 
medicine man, too. 

Youne Fu: And so you got put in a 
book, too? 

Dr. Doouitrtie: Yes, we all got put 
into books, as far as we are con- 
cerned; but as far as you are con- 
cerne |, Mr. Longfellow, we are not 
yet born. It is all rather confusing, 
what? 

Youncer Broruer: Here’s someone 
else. 

DaniEL Boone: Daniel Boone, pioneer 
and backwoodsman. Many books 
have been written about me. It is a 
wonder you haven’t made a poem 
about me, Mr. Longfellow, the way 
you did about the Indians. (Casts a 
look at Youncer Broruer.) All the 
things I did, hunting, and trapping, 
fighting Indians, chopping down 
trees, exploring — it would make a 
grand poem. I represent today a new 
book about me for young people, by 





James Daugherty, a good exciting 
one. They like it. And here we are, 
Mr. Longfellow. The fairies sent us 
to show you what the books for the 
boys and girls of the future will be 
like. 

Hirtry: There will be many more of us. 
My fairy said we are only char — 
char — char — 

Dr. Doouirtrte: Characteristic, you 
mean. That’s too big a word for a 
doll. 

Hitry (Hurrying on): My fairy said we 
were to tell you about Book Week, 
in the future, when boys and girls 
get together to celebrate books for 
children — with storytelling, plays 
and exhibits of good books — a whole 
week of celebration. (A girl enters, 
circling around on roller skates.) 

Luctnpa: Am I late? I stopped to 
watch a soft fluffy cloud change its 
shape. The sun was behind it, making 
it rosy. It changed into my friend, 
Mr. Gilligan, the handsomest han- 
som cab driver in New York City. 
His face is very pink. (Swoops around 
again in a half-circle.) I'm nearly 
always late, even though I go around 
on skates instead of hoofing it, be- 
cause I have so many friends to 
talk to. There’s the old rags-and- 
bottle man. Once I rode in his cart, 
but no one knows it, especially my 
Aunt Emily. There’s Tony Coppini, 
the Italian boy, who keeps his fa- 
ther’s fruit stand. There’s a new 


bambino every year in the basement 
where the Coppinis live. It’s getting 
crowded. Mr. Night Owl, my re- 
porter friend, says I’d be like my 
Aunt Emily, who’s awfully interfer- 
ing, only I’m so friendly and inter- 
ested and like people so well. (Skates 
around again in a wide swoop.) 


ALLEGRA (She steps out into full view): 


I want skates like those! (The book 
characters look around in amazement 
and fright at her voice, for they can’t 
see her. They vanish.) 


LONGFELLOW: You have scared them 


away, Allegra. They didn’t know 
anything about you. They were sent 
to show themselves to me. Never 
mind. (Takes her on his lap.) You’ve 
seen them — the books the boys and 
girls of the future will be reading — 
and you’ve heard about their Book 
Week. Nice idea, isn’t it, to celebrate 
books for boys and girls? In fact, I 
think we have had an advance cele- 
bration, ourselves, today, don’t you 
think so, daughters? 


Epita: Oh, Father, they sounded 


wonderful! 


LonereLLow (He pushes them off his 


lap and off the arms of his chair): 
And now our Children’s Hour is over 
for today, and I must get to work. 


Tue Taree Girts (Running off the 


stage): Thank you, Father, thank 
you. 


THE END 





As Grandmother Told It 


by Fannie R. Ross 


Characters 
GRANDMOTHER, an elderly, sweet-faced 
woman. 
Tom, about twelve years old. 
BarBarA, about ten years old. 
Frep, eight years old. 
BENJAMIN 
REUBEN 
Lean 
NATHAN, a rich merchant from 
Alexandria. 
Ezra, a rich merchant from Rome. 
Tue Winow, a poor woman of Jerusalem. 
SERVANTS 


Residents of Jerusalem. 


ScENE 1 

Tre: The present. 

Sertine: An attractive living room in an 
average American home. 

At Rise: GRANDMOTHER ts inspecting 
a sweater. She folds it carefully and 
places it upon the small table beside 
her armchair. 

GRANDMOTHER (Tenderly): With all 
my love, Jimmy, dear. (There is a 
sudden clamor at the left entrance as 
her three grandchildren rush into the 
room, carrying their school books.) 

Tom: Hi, Grandmother. (Walks toward 
her.) 

Barsara: Hello, Grandmother. (Throws 
herself into an easy-chair. 

Frep (Putting his arms about Granp- 
ma’s neck): Any fresh cookies, Gram? 

GRANDMOTHER: You'll find some on 
the kitchen table. Bring them in, 
Babs. 
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Barpara (Indifferently): Why should 
I? Fred asked for them. 

Tom: Never mind, Fred, I'll get them. 
(Disgustedly) But you may be sure 
that Barbie will eat most of them, as 
usual. (Ezit right.) 

BarBara: Where’s Mother? 

GRANDMOTHER: At a committee meet- 
ing for the Community Fund. (Enter 
Tom with a plate of cookies. BARBARA 
helps herself to some and returns to her 
chair. Tom offers the plate to GRAND- 
MOTHER, who refuses. Frep takes one. 
Tom stands behind GRANDMOTHER'S 
chair, eating his cookie.) 

Barpara (Sighs): Is that drive here 
again? 

Tom: And why not? We always con- 
tribute to the Fund about this time 
of the year. Real Americans don’t 
just talk about Democracy, this year. 
People — 

Barpara: But, it’s different this year. 
People are working and they have all 
the money they need. (Emphatically) 
And I, for one, don’t intend to give 
even as much as one penny. 

GranpMA: That’s a great pity, Bar- 
bara, for now more than ever do we 
need the gift of every penny. Many 
who have helped are away fighting 
for freedom. 

Frep: Like Uncle Jim, Gram. 

GraNnpMOTHER: Yes, dear, and this 
year our Community Fund will be 
called the War Chest, for we, too, 





have a front to defend, the Home 
Front, our second line of defense. 

BarRBARA (Indifferently, lolling in her 
chair): Oh, you mean War Bonds and 
Stamps, and scrap and all that sort 
of thing. What’s the War Chest to do 
with helping the needy? 

Tom (Earnestly): Plenty. Our men at 
the front must feel sure that in an 
emergency we shall look after those 
who can’t take care of themselves. 
Unknown dangers are ahead. The 
health and lives of men, women, and 
children will depend upon our hos- 
pitals and medical supplies. 

Frep: The blind and the deaf, and the 
crippled people depend upon our 
giving, too. 

GRANDMOTHER: Yes, my boy, and or- 
phans and homeless, old folks need a 
helping hand. Mother told me that 
some of the money will be used to 
help our soldiers have the recreation 
they need. Some funds will go to 
relieve the suffering among the peo- 
ple of our Allies. 

Tom (With strong feeling): I'll give all 
I can and it’s coming straight from 
the heart, too. That’s what makes us 
different from our enemies. We want 
everyone to be happy. The dictators 
care only for the people that are able 
to fight their battles for them. We 
believe that all men are created 
equal and should be given a chance 
for “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

Frep (With enthusiasm): Good boy! 
That’s telling them. 

GRANDMOTHER: Every man shall give 
as he is able. That is the American 
spirit of helpfulness. 

BarBara (Defiantly): Give — give — 


give. First, we must earn our al- 
lowance. Then, we must buy War 
Stamps with what’s left over. And 
now, along comes the Community 
Fund or War Chest or whatever you 
call it. (Bitterly) I never can save up 
enough to get that bracelet I’ve 
wanted for ever so long. 

Tom: I wonder why so many people 
think that it’s the boys who are mean 
and selfish? In stories and in plays, 
the sweet little girls are always so 
kind-hearted and generous, and we 
fellows are the hard-hearted villains. 
It certainly doesn’t work out that 
way in this family. 

GRANDMOTHER (Thoughtfully): Do you 
know that a woman, who lived about 
two thousand years ago, is regarded 
as the most unselfish person of all 
times? 

Frep (Ezcitedly): Oh, Gram, that 
sounds like one of your stories com- 
ing on. 

Tom (Coazingly): I like your brand of 
story, Grandma. Please, let’s have 
this one. (The boys sit on the floor, 
looking up eagerly at GRANDMOTHER. 
BaRBARA, apparently, pays no atten- 
tion to the group.) 

GRANDMOTHER: It happened in the 
ancient city of Jerusalem, where a 
poor unknown woman inspired men 
and women the world over to believe 
that ‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

Tom: Our enemies don’t think that 
way. 

GRANDMOTHER: They, too, will learn 
to believe the truth when peace 
comes again. 

Frep: Please go on with the story, 
Gram. 





GRANDMOTHER: About two thousand 
years ago, high on Mount Moriah, 
stood the Temple of Jerusalem. The 
hills about it were covered with vine- 
yards and oliveyards, and the plains 
were waving with fields of grain. 
(BaRBARA moves slowly and quietly 
toward the group and stands at the left 
of the chair.) It was the annual day for 
offerings. (Sacred music may accom- 
pany GRANDMOTHER’S story.) Wor- 
shippers came from all parts of the 
civilized world to bring gifts for the 
support of their beloved Temple. 
(GRANDMOTHER pauses. BARBARA sits 
down near the boys, and GRanp- 
MOTHER puts her arms around the 
three.) 

GRANDMOTHER: Shut your eyes, chil- 
dren. Do you see the men and women 
entering and leaving the court? Some 
are richly attired, others are simply 
dressed in their loose garments and 
flowing head-dress. What about these 
three people who have just entered? 
Now, let’s fly through time and 
space to Mount Moriah just east of 
Mount Zion and find out. (The light 
grows dim and the stage gradually 
grows dark. The music increases in 
volume as the curtain falls.) 


* * * 


ScENE 2 

Settine: The Fore-court of the Temple 
of Jerusalem. 

At Rise: Two men and a woman place 
their gifts in the chest as they file by. 
They form a group downstage right. 

Bensamin: It has been said, that more 
than ten thousand of our brethren, 
some coming from far countries, have 
brought gifts today. 


Revusen: And furthermore, ’tis said, 
that the chest was too small for the 
offerings. Ofttimes was it removed to 
be emptied of its treasures. 

Lean: Behold, here comes a rich mer- 
chant from foreign parts. 

Bensamin: And still another follows 
him. (A richly attired Mercuant en- 
ters, followed by his SERVANT carrying 
a sack of treasures which he empties 
into the chest. Another MERCHANT 
follows. His SERVANT carries pouches 
of coins which are also placed in the 
chest. The SERVANTS wait patiently as 
their masters move downstage center.) 

NATHAN: It pleases me to see you, once 
more, Ezra. How goes it with you 
and your kinfold in far-off Rome? 

Ezra: I, too, rejoice to welcome you, 
Nathan. My family is well and I have 
attained, in my adopted land, both 
riches and station. And how go mat- 
ters with you in Alexandria? 

Natuan: My wealth is great and my 
friends are among the princes of the 
realm, but ofttimes do I long for the 
land of my fathers. And I am filled 
with joy when the time comes for me 
to journey forth to worship and to 
bring gifts to the house of the Lord. 

Ezra: Even as you, Nathan, do I feel 
a great love for this sacred land of 
our people. There is no city in the 
whole world more beautiful than 
Jerusalem. But, now, I must say 
farewell. My journey back is a long 
and dangerous one. 

NatHAN: Let me walk down the road 
with you, Ezra, so that we may 
prolong our talk. (The MercHants 
exit right, followed by their SERVANTS. 
BENJAMIN, REUBEN and LEAH move 
toward the left entrance.) 





Lean (Looking off stage): See, the 
widow is just entering the small gate. 
How slowly she seems to move. She 
seems weary and ill. 

BENJAMIN: No doubt, she has been 
without food today. 

NaTHaNn (Wonderingly): What can such 
as she be doing here on this day of 
giving? 

Lean: Let us begone ere the widow 
enters, lest she think we put her to 
shame because of her poverty. (The 
three exit right as the Wipow enters. 
She looks about timidly, walks hesi- 
tatingly toward the chest, then pauses 
and faces downstage. She slowly opens 
her tightly clenched hand and looks 
down at her palm.) 

Tue Winow (Sorrowfully): Two mites. 
So little to offer to the glory of my 
Temple, but I cannot bear to have no 
part in giving. (Carefully, she places 
her tiny coins in the chest, then walks 
slowly upstage center.) They are so 
small, they scarcely can be seen. (She 
pauses with downcast eyes. The sacred 
music begins softly. Suddenly, with 
uplifted face, she speaks slowly and 
fervently.) Because I cast in all I had 
and gave it so gladly, perhaps, per- 
haps, perhaps my offering will seem 
larger in the sight of God. (She stands 
quietly. The music increases in volume. 
Gradually, a look of joy spreads over 
her face, as if she had heard a Voice 
that blessed her gift. With head high 
and steady steps she walks toward the 
left entrance.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 3 


Sertina: The same as at the close of 
Scene 1. At Rise: The children are 
listening intently as they look at 
GRANDMOTHER. 

GRANDMOTHER: The widow’s mites had 
a value of one-tenth of a penny. 
But, they were given with so much 
love that the gift was blessed for all 
eternity. On that day, the deeds of 
men of great wealth and learning 
have been forgotten. But, the gift of 
the poor widow will be remembered 
for all time. (They remain silent for a 
moment.) 

Tom (Softly): Thanks, Grandma, for a 
wonderful story. 

Frep: That’s the best one you’ve told 
us, Gram. (BARBARA rises, moves 
away, and begins to cry. The boys walk 
toward her.) 

Frep: What’s the matter, Sis? 

BarpBara (Speaking between sobs): I'm 
terribly ashamed of myself. I’m just 
a miserable, selfish, hard-hearted 
creature. 

Tom: Good grief, Babs, stop calling 
yourself names. (Takes her hand.) 
There’s always time to change. (FRED 
pats her on the shoulder as BARBARA 
continues to cry softly.) We'll be jog- 
ging along now, Grandma. Fred 
and I promised Dad we'd finish the 
work in the yard this afternoon. 
Thanks again for the story, Grandma. 

Frep: That goes for me too, Gram. 
(Exit left.) 

GRANDMOTHER (Turning toward Bar- 
BARA): Come to me, child. (She puts 
her arms about BarBARA, who leans 





against GRANDMOTHER.) The man, 
who built the first Temple at Jeru- 
salem was King Solomon. He was a 
very wise man. Would you like to 
know what I think is one of his most 
beautiful sayings? 

BarBara: Very much, Grandmother. 

GRANDMOTHER: He said, “Blessed is 
he, who for the poor and needy giveth 
thought, the Lord shall give him help 
in time of need.” 

Barpara: That is beautiful, Gram. 
I shall always remember it and the 


story you told us today. I’ve learned 
how much joy it brings to give 
gladly. 

GRANDMOTHER: And now, how about 
helping to prepare the evening meal? 

BarBara: I'd like to. (GRANDMA rises 
with her arm about BARBARA.) 

GRANDMOTHER (Gently): Even a child 
maketh himself known by his doings. 
(GraNnpMA and Barpara walk slowly 
toward the right exit., 


THE END 





Grades 1, 2, 3 





Thankful’s Pumpkin 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 

PRruDENCE, the Mother 

THANKFUL, the Child. 

Buack Croup, the Indian Chieftain. 

SETTING: A room in an early settler’s 
home. 

At Rise: PrupEnce is knitting, weav- 
ing, or spinning. THANKFUL sits on 
small chair or low stool near her, 
diligently carving a pumpkin. She has 
dug the insides into a large black 
kettle which stands beside her, and has 
made the eyes. She is working on the 
mouth. 

PruDENCE (Glancing up at her): Thank- 
ful, it is time thee should be in bed. 
*Tis getting dark. Methinks the hour 
is late. 

THANKFUL (Pleadingly): Only a few 
minutes more, Mother, and I will 
finish my face. 

PrupENcE (Startled): Face? (Leans over 
to look.) Whatever is thee doing, 
child? 

THANKFUL (Without stopping in her 
task): Just making a face on my 
pumpkin. He is going to be very 
handsome. (Laughs lightly.) 

PrRuDENCE (Sighs): It can do no harm. 
Thee gets little enough pleasure. And 
I like thy company too well to rush 
thee. 

THANKFUL: Will my father return to- 
night? The night is so full of sounds 
when we are alone like this. 
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PrupENcE: That I do not know. When 
he has traded his skins for provisions 
then he will come, and that will be as 
soon as he can. There is naught to 
fear. 

THANKFUL (Shivers): Naught but In- 
dians and wild animals and things. I 
wish we were back in England. There 
were no Indians there. 

PrupENcE (Lays a hand over child’s 
mouth): Say not so. Thy father is 
happy here. Here we can worship 
God and be free. 

THANKFUL: But I like featherbeds. 
My trundle bed is so hard it makes 
bumps on my back. And [I like not 
Indians, either. 

PrupENcE: Thy father has taught thee 
and me to use a musket well. 

THANKFUL: What are two muskets to 
two million Indians? 

PRUDENCE (Strokes THANKFUL’s cheek) : 
There aren’t two million Indians 
in this whole wilderness, Thankful. 
Think no more of Indians. Think in- 
stead of thy pumpkin face. What will 
thee call the little man when he is 
done? 

THANKFUL: I shall call him Happy 
Jack, for he will be so happy that 
he will make everybody else happy, 
even the Elders. 

PrupENceE (Smiles at her): Hush thee, 
small foolish one. Let not the Elders 
ever hear thee talk this wise. They 





will all think thee daft. 

THANKFUL (holds up pumpkin): See, I 
have made him smile. He will not be 
like any of the Elders. They never 
smile. 

PRrupDENCE (Rises and gets a candle from 
the shelf which she sets on the center of 
the table. She takes two muskets which 
are hanging by the door and lays them 
on the table): Nay, they have much 
on their minds, the Elders. Life is a 
serious business here in the wilder- 
ness, as you will too soon know. 
Hilarity and fun are against the 
Puritan law. But smile when we are 
alone as long as thee can smile. 

THANKFUL (Laughs merrily): Aye, and 
laugh, too, I will, even if they put me 
in the stocks for it. It is not wrong to 
laugh and smile when there is any- 
thing as funny as my pumpkin to 
laugh at. 

Prupence (Turns on her fearfully): 
Hush thee. Hush, hush, hush. If 
there be Indians lurking about they 
will hear thee. 

THANKFUL: Is laughter against the 
Indian law, too? 

Prupence. That I do not know. I only 
know that I do not wish them to 
hear thee laugh, Thankful. 

TuHankFuL: Then I shall not laugh 
again. (Holds pumpkin up for her 
mother’s inspection.) See, he is quite 
finished, now. I am going to put a 
candle inside him, and stand him in 
the window for a few minutes so he 
can see out and keep watch for us. 
(Goes to shelf and puts remaining 
candle in the pumpkin, sets him on the 
table, facing out.) Now he can see 
everything that goes on. (Shakes her 
finger at pumpkin.) Now, Happy 


Jack, if thee sees any Indians be 
sure to let us know. 

PRUDENCE (Quickly): What is thee say- 
ing, Thankful? Take him away. It 
is very indiscreet. The Elders will be 
angry if they see him, and will punish 
us severely, I fear me. 

THANKFUL: Why? Maybe they will 
laugh, too, when they see him. (Jn- 
dian war whoops are heard offstage. 
PRUDENCE, who has been sitting again 
in her chair, looks towards window, star- 
tled, ag THANKFUL drops down on her 
knees and buries her face in her moth- 
er’s lap. But PRUDENCE quickly thrusts 
her aside, rises quickly to snuff out 
candle on the table, takes a musket 
and thrusts the other into THANKFUL’s 
hands. The room is in darkness except 
for the light from the pumpkin. Keeps 
repeating half aloud) Indians! In- 
dians! Indians! 

PrupeEnce (In a loud whisper): I dare 
not go to the window and blow out 
the candle in thy lantern, Thankful. 
We will have to leave him there. 

THANKFUL (giggling suddenly): Maybe 
the Indians will think he is an evil 
spirit, and run away. (Hopefully) 
Perhaps they will even think he is 
funny. (The war whoops get louder 
and louder, but suddenly stop short. 
There is a dead silence. PRUDENCE 
rises and pushes the heavy table to- 
wards door. The two crouch against 
door, clutching the muskets, tightly.) 
I wonder what they are doing? May 
I not go to the window and see? 

PRUDENCE (catches her arm, as she makes 
a move): Nay, Thankful, nay. Stay 
thee here by me. (There is a low 
knock on the door.) 

Biackx Croup: Ugh! Ugh! Open! 
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THANKFUL: He sounds friendly, Mother. 

PrupEeNce (Shakes her head, vigorous- 
ly): Nay. 

THANKFUL (As the knock is repeated, 
more loudly): He will be angry if we 
do not open. 

PrRuDENCE (As the Curer shakes door): 
Who is there? 

Biack Ciovup: Big Chief Black Cloud. 
Open! 

PRUDENCE (In a whisper): I must open, 
Thankful, or he will break down the 
door, or set fire to the house. (She 
opens the door. Buack Cioup enters.) 

Biack Croup (Points to pumpkin): 
Big chief likum. (Takes gay beads and 
wampum from his belt.) Big Chief 
buyum. Ugh! Big Chief likum laugh. 

THANKFUL: He wants to buy my 
Happy Jack, Mother. (Tugs at her 
mother’s dress.) Please let me give 
him to the Chief, Mother. 

Biack Croup (Folding his arms across 
his chest): Big Chief likum. Ugh! Big 
Chief buyum. Ugh! 

THANKFUL (Takes pumpkin and hands 
it to him): Here it is, Black Cloud. 


Buack Croup (As he takes pumpkin, 
grins from ear to ear): Ugh! (Hands 
her a long string of bright beads). Ugh! 
(Goes to door, carefully holding pump- 
kin. Turns to say to THANKFUL) Little 
squaw heap much brave. Black Cloud 
likum. Ugh! Black Cloud remember. 
(Exit Buack CLoup. PRUDENCE care- 
fully shuts door, sinks down on her 
knees, still holding door handle, and 
hides her face against her hands. 
THANKFUL runs to window.) 

THANKFUL: They are going away, sin- 
gle file, the Indians, and Black Cloud 
is leading them, holding my pumpkin 
high. (Goes to her mother.) Do not 
ery, Mother. I will make another 
pumpkin face. 

PrupENceE (Looks up at her): I am not 
crying, child. I am thanking God for 
this salvation. I am going to tell the 
Elders tomorrow that thy pumpkin 
face probably saved this whole vil- 
lage and made friends for us with the 
Indians. I am very thankful, child. 

THANKFUL: I am thankful, too. 

THE END 


The Shy Prince 


by Claribel N. Spamer 


Characters 
Op Kine 
Suy Prince 
PaGEe 
Wizarp 
Princess or GOLD 
PRINCESS OF SILVER 
PRINCESS OF PEARLS 
MAIDEN 


ScENE ] 

Sertine: The royal throne room. 

At Rise: The King is sitting on his 
throne. The Prince enters and bows 
before his father. 

Prince: You sent for me, Father? 

Kine: Yes, son. I am growing old 
and weak, and it is almost time for 
you to become king and take over 
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the kingdom. You will need a wise 
and beautiful wife to help you rule 
your people, for it is your queen who 
will tell you when to be gentle and 
when to be stern. I want you to go to 
find a wife now that I shall know is 
suitable, so that I can die with my 
mind at ease. 

Prince: But Father, where can I find a 
girl who would make a fitting queen? 

Kine: I do not know. That is up to 
you. I will give you three days. At 
the end of that time I want you to 
come back, bringing your bride with 
you. 

Prince: Father, I will do my best. But 
I really don’t know where to look. 
Kina: Today is the first day. You must 
start at once. (He rings a bell, and a 
Pas enters. To the Pacr) Help me to 
my sleeping chamber. I am going 
to rest. (Exits leaning on the Pacr’s 

arm.) 

Prince (To himself): Oh, dear! I wish 
I weren’t so shy. I have never liked 
girls, and now I must marry one. If 
I should see one, I wouldn’t know 
know what to say. I really don’t 
know what to do. (PAGE reénters.) 
Page, what would you do? 

Pace: About what, Prince? 

Prince: About finding a wife. 

Pace: Well, Your Highness, I don’t 
know what J would do. But if I were 
you, I would consult the Royal 
Wizard. He can always tell what 
should be done. 

Prince: A fine idea! Go get him for me. 
(Pace exits and returns with Wizarp.) 

Wizarp: Good morning, Prince! What 
can I do for you today? 

Prince: Wise Wizard, my father has 
ordered me to marry, but I do not 


know any girls. I do not even know 
where to find any. How can I find a 
charming princess who will make me 
a good wife? 

Wizarp: Just a minute, and I will tell 
you. (He takes a crystal ball from the 
cloak he is wearing. He gazes into it 
for a minute.) 

If a princess you would marry, 

Do not hesitate or tarry. 

Find a girl who ’round her neck 
Wears a chain of which none reck 
The value, for it has great worth — 
It holds all happiness on earth. 

Prince: Thank you, Wizard. Certainly 
I ought to recognize the girl if I see 
her wearing such a priceless necklace. 
What shall I say to her? 

Wizarp: Ask her to be your wife and 
tell her what it will mean. Tell her 
in your own way. If she is the right 
girl, she will give the right answer. 

Prince: I am very grateful to you. I 
will begin my search right away. 

Wizarp: The best of luck to you, Your 
Highness. May I go now? 

Prince: Yes. (Wizarp turns to go.) 
No, wait a minute! But I don’t know 
where to search. I know hardly any- 
thing about my father’s country. I 
went far away to school and then I 
went traveling abroad. I know noth- 
ing about my own land! I don’t 
know where to look for a princess. I 
don’t even know what direction to 
start in! What shall I do, Wizard? 

Wizarp (Going to a window and looking 
out): Look, Prince. (PRINcE also goes 
to window.) See that milkmaid walk- 
ing along the road below? She is on 
her home to her father’s farm. She 
passes this way every day. She has 
wandered in her daily walks all over 





the countryside. Why don’t you call 
her and ask her to go with you? 

Prince (Calling): Oho there, Maiden! 
Will you please stop in here for a 
moment? (7'o the Wizarp) She nod- 
ded, and is coming. Thank you. You 
may go now. (The Wizarp goes out 
and the Maiden enters.) 

MaIpEN (Curtsying shyly): The Royal 
Prince! Was it you, Your Highness, 
who called me? 

Prince: Yes, Maiden. It was I. I need 
your help. You know more about my 
father’s kingdom than I do. Yet I 
must travel it to find me a wife. Will 
you kindly go with me and show me 
my way? 

MarpEn: I would be honored, Royal 
Prince. 

Prince: Come, then. Let’s start at 
once, for I have only three days. 


(He takes her hand, and they go out 
together.) 


CURTAIN 
*~ + * 
ScENE 2 

SETTING: An outdoor scene. 

At Rise: Pace enters bearing a placard 
which he holds up for the audience to 
read. On it is written, “The First 
Day.” He exits. The Prince and the 
MaiweEN enter. She is leading him by 
the hand. 

MarpEen: Come. We are nearly to the 
place where the daughter of Midas 
spreads her golden hair in the golden 
sun. She is a beautiful princess in- 
deed. I am sure you will want her 
for your wife. (The Princess or GOLD 
enters from the opposite side. She has 
long yellow hair which is spread about 
her shoulders.) Look! There she is! 

Prince: Yes, she is beautiful. (Speaking 
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to her) Princess of the Golden Hair! 
(She sees him for the first time.) She is 
the one! See the necklace she wears! 
(Going down on one knee) Princess, I 
have come seeking a wife. You would 
make a beautiful queen for this land! 
Will you consent to marry me? 

Princess: Yes, Prince. I would like to 
be queen. I would like to have a 
golden crown and a golden throne. 

Prince: I have no golden crown nor 
throne to give you. But you shall 
be kind to my people and help them 
when they are in trouble. They will 
love you as much as I shall. 

Princess (Startled): No gold to give me? 
Then J shan’t be your queen! (Ezits.) 

Prince: That’s funny. She’s not the 
right one. I thought surely a neck- 
lace such as she was wearing could 
buy whatever happiness a person 
would want. Yet she wanted more 
gold. I guess I would never have 
learned to love her, beautiful as she 
is. Shall we go on? (The Prince and 
MAIDEN go off stage. The Pace enters, 
bearing a placard which says, “‘ The 
Second Day.” He exits, and the Prince 
enters again with the MAIDEN.) 

Marpen: We have come a long way. 
Now we shall soon see the daughter 
of Diana, with her hair shining like 
silver in the moonlight. (Princess 
OF SILVER enters.) 

Prince: Here she comes! She is more 
beautiful than the Princess of the 
Golden Hair! She wears a silver neck- 
lace, too. Perhaps I thought gold 
more valuable than it is. Perhaps her 
necklace is more valuable because 
it is really more beautiful in this 
moonlight. 

Princess: Who is there? 





Prince: Oh, Princess, it is I, Prince 
of this kingdom. I am looking for one 
of royal blood to become my queen. 
Will you marry me, Princess? 

Princess: Yes, Prince, if you will give 
me silver money. I like to have silver 
money to buy myself new robes and 
trinkets. 

Prince: I will give you silver if you 
will be kind to my people and love 
them, and help them when they are 
in trouble. 

Princess: But how can I help them? 

Prince: If they are hungry or thirsty, 
give them some of the silver that I 
give you so they can buy food and 
drink. 

Princess (Slowly): No. I'll need it all. 
I want so many things. 

Prince: I’m sorry, then, but you are 
not the princess for me. I cannot love 
you if you will not love my people. 
(To the Maipen, sadly) Let’s go on. 
The silver necklace is not of great 
worth, after all. (They go off stage. 
The Pace enters with a placard which 
says, “ The Third Day.” He exits, and 
the Prince and MAIpEN reénter. The 
lights are brighter again.) 

Maipen: I am growing very weary. 
(She sits down.) Are we at the sea- 
shore yet? (Princess or PEARLS 
enters.) 

Prince: Yes. I hear the breakers. And 
there is a princess coming towards 
us now. Her hair is moist with pearly 
salt spray, and she is wearing a neck- 
lace of perfect pearls. It must be 
pearls which have the greatest worth 
of any jewel, for they are so white that 
they must symbolize purity. This 
time we are at the end of our search, 
I feel sure. 
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Maren: She is the daughter of Nep- 
tune, King of the Sea. Look, she sees 
us. 

Princess: By your look and bearing, 
you must be a prince. 

Prince: I am, fair Princess. I am the 
Prince of this land. I am seeking a 
wife. I think you would make a very 
fitting queen for my people. Will 
you marry me? 

Princess (Slowly): My father can yet 
give me many more pearls. Can you, 
if I should marry you? 

Prince: All pearls belong to your 
father, fair Princess, for they are all 
of the sea. No, I cannot give you 
pearls. But you can bestow a pearl 
of kindness on my people. 

Princess: Oh, no, good Prince. Not 
for me! Why should I work for others 
when I need not work at all? 

Prince: I am sorry, Princess. You are 
not the one for me, I fear. (PRINCESS 
exits. To the Matnen) Come. We 
must continue our journey until we 
find me a wife who will be good. 

Marpen: I am so very tired: I think 
I can go no farther. 

Prince: But this is the third day, and 
we have very little time. Are there 
no more princesses in the land for 
me to seek? 

Maipen: I know of none. 

Prince: I wish you were a princess. I 
would make you a queen, for you 
would be good and kind to all the 
people. 

Maren: Thank you, kind Prince, but 
I do not want to be queen. I am al- 
ready happy, for I love the land — 
the meadows, the brooks, the woods, 
and the flowers. 

Prince (Seizing her hand): The neck- 





lace! You are wearing it! The Wizard 
said the princess for me would be 
wearing a necklace “of greatest 
worth” which “holds all happiness 
on earth.” Your necklace holds all 
happiness! A foolish prince, I! I 
thought only of what a necklace 
could buy. But you can’t buy hap- 
piness. Happiness is seeing beauty 
about you in the natural things of 
life, and that’s what you were doing 
when you picked those flowers for 
your necklace. Marry me and be my 
queen, for if you are already happy, 
one such as you will be all the hap- 
pier for being able to help others, and 
I shall love you dearly. 

MarpEn: But I am not a princess. I 
cannot be queen. 

Prince: Yes, you are a princess. You 
are a princess of Nature, the best 


kind of all. Anyone can be a princess 
who wants to be. She must simply be 
kind and good, that’s all. 

Princess: Then I shall marry you, and 
we shall be very happy. But I want 
neither gold nor silver nor pearls. I 
only want you to be a wise and good 
ruler. 

Prince: And I will be, for I'll have you 
to help me. Let’s go to my Father 
quickly and let him approve my 
choice. 

Wizarp (Entering): He already knows, 
and is glad. I showed him in my 
crystal ball. Come, for all the court 
is waiting to have a celebration in 
your honor. (They go off stage, first 
the Wizarp followed by the Prince, 
who holds the MatpEn’s hand.) 


THE END 


A Kettle of Brains 


Adapted from an Old Folk Tale 
by Gweneira M. Williams 


Characters 
Noop.Le 
CieM, his friend. 
Tue Wist Woman 
Betsy 

ScENE 1 

SettinG: Glade with trees. 

Ar Rise: Stage is empty. Enter Noov.e, 
grinning, ill at ease, and frightened, 
propelled by Cur, his friend. 

Noopte: But I’m afraid. 

Cem (Pushing him ahead): You want 
brains, don’t you? 

Noone (Grinning): I need a whole 


kettleful, I do. 

Crem: Well, then, go to the Wise 
Woman’s hut there and knock at the 
door. Maybe she knows a way to get 
you some brains. 

Noopie (Hanging back): Aw, Clem, 
I’m scared. 

Cem: Noodle, don’t be more of a fool 
than you can help, will you? Go on! 

Noone (Knocking): Hello, in there! 
(Door creaks open. Wise Woman 
appears, comes out to pot on fire. 
Ignores Noov., who stands foolishly, 
mouth open.) 





Wise Woman: What do you want, 
fool? 

Noop.e (Standing on one foot): Well, 
well, well — 

Cem: Noodle, you’re a fool. (Ezit.) 

Noon ez: It’s a fine day isn’t it? 

Wise Woman: Maybe. 

Noopte: Maybe it’ll rain, though. 

Wise Woman: Maybe. 

Noopie (Gulping): Or on the other 
hand, maybe it won’t. 

Wise Woman: Maybe. (A pause, during 
which she ignores him. He scratches 
his head, and twists his hat in his 
hands, drops it, picks it up, tries 
again.) 

Noone: Well, I can’t think of any- 
thing else to say about the weather. 
But, but — 

Wise Woman: Maybe. 

Noon e (Jn a rush): The crops are get- 
ting on fine, aren’t they? 

Wise Woman: Maybe. 

Noone: The cows are getting fat. 

Wise Woman: Maybe. 

Noop.e: Wise Woman, I thought may- 
be you could help me. 

Wise Woman: Maybe. 

Noone (Desperately): I need brains. 
Do you sell any? 

Wise Woman: Maybe. 

Noop.e: What d’you mean, maybe? 

Wise Woman: Maybe I have and may- 
be I haven’t. It depends on what 
kind of brains you want. Do you 
want a king’s brains? 

Noop.e (Mouth falling open): Ooh, no! 

Wise Woman: Or a teacher’s brains? 

Noone (Even more appalled): Lawka- 
mercy, no! 

Wise Woman: Or a wizard’s brains? 

Noon te: Heavens to Betsy, no! 

Wise Woman: Well, what kind do you 


want? 

Noop te: Oh, just ordinary brains. You 
see, I don’t have any at all, at all! 
Wise Woman: Maybe I can help you. 

Noone: Maybe, how? 

Wise Woman (Striking in kettle): 
You’ll have to help yourself first. 
Noone (Eagerly): Oh, if I can, I will. 
Wise Woman (Paying no attention): 
You'll have to bring me the thing 

you love best. 

Noone (Mouth falling open): How can 
I do that? 

Wise Woman: That’s not for me to 
say. But when you bring it here, you 
must answer a riddle for me, so I'll 
be sure you can use the brains. 

Noob.e (Appalled): Oh, gosh to good- 
ness! (T'urns and slouches slowly out.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 2 

Sertinc: The same. Door of hut is 
closed. 

At Rise: Stage is empty. Enter Noov1e, 
dragging large bag in which something 
wriggles. He goes over to kettle, peeks 
inside, shakes head. Then he leaves bag 
near kettle, while he knocks at hut door. 
Wise Woman comes out. 

Noopie (Eagerly): Here it is, Wise 
Woman. 

Wise Woman: Here’s what? 

Noopte: The thing I love best. (Poinis 
at bag, goes over and touches it.) 

Wise Woman: What is it? 

Noopue: My pig! (Wise Woman picks 
it up, takes it into hut, and reappears.) 

Wise Woman: Well, now that you're 
here, can you answer this riddle? 

Noon te: I'll try! 

Wise Woman: Tell me, what runs 
without feet? 
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NoopLe (Stupidly): Maybe — 
caterpillars? 

Wise Woman: Idiot! You’re not ready 
for brains! Come back again when 
you’ve decided what you love next 
best! (Goes into hut, slams door.) 

Noone (Pondering): What runs with- 
out feet? Gosh —I loved my pig 
best. What do I love best after him? 
(Scratches head.) I know! My hen, my 
little hen! Wait a minute, hey, wait! 
Just wait a minute! I'll be back in a 
jiffy! Wait! (Rushes out. As soon as he 
is gone, Wis— WomAN comes out of 
hut, sits down before kettle, stirs it, 
meanwhile chanting.) 

Wise Woman: 

Burn, fire, burn, 

Burn to a turn, 

One thing’s sure as sky and fire, 
Fools never learn! 

(NOODLE rushes back in, panting, with 
a small bag.) 

Noone: Here it is! Wait, here it is! 
Gosh, my goodness, heavens to Betsy, 
wait! Don’t sell that kettle of brains! 
Here it is! 

Wise Woman: Here’s what? 

Noone: Here’s the thing I love best 
next to my pig! 

Wise Woman: What is it? 

Noop.e: My hen! 

Wise Woman: Are you ready to answer 
me another riddle? 

Noop.e (Panting but valiant): I'll try! 

Wise Woman: Well, tell me this: what 
is yellow, and shining, and isn’t gold? 

Noopie (Hopefully): Cheese, maybe? 



























































































’re § Wise Woman: Fool! (Picks up bag 
with hen in it, goes into hut. Peers out 
again.) What do you love best next 

ins to your hen? (Slams door.) 





Noone (Sitting down {on the boulder, 
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begins to cry): What’ll I do? What’ll 
I do? I’ve lost the two things I love 
best! And I still haven’t any brains! 
Whatever will I do now? They were 
the only two things I loved in the 
whole world! (He cries loudly and 
dismally. Enter Betsy.) 

Betsy: Well, for heaven’s sake! 

Noon e (Between sobs): Who are you? 

Betsy: My name’s Betsy. What’s the 
matter with you? 

Noop.e: Oh, I wanted some brains — 

Betsy: Why? 

Noone: I don’t have any. 

Betsy: Well, where did you think you 
could get some? 

Noone (Between sobs): The Wise 
Woman in there (He gestures towards 
hut) said she’d give me some if I 
brought her the things I loved best in 
the world — (Bursts out crying again.) 

Betsy: Well, did she? 

Noone: No-o-o! 

Betsy: You poor fool, why not? 

Noone: I c-c-c-couldn’t answer the 
r-r-r-riddles sh-sh-sh-she asked m-me! 

Betsy (Taking out a handkerchief, go- 
ing up to him): There, there, don’t 
cry. Don’t you have anyone to take 
care of you, silly? 

Noon te: No. 

Betsy: No one? 

Noon e (Crying): No one! 

Betsy: Well, I wouldn’t mind taking 
care of you myself! 

Noone: Lawkamercy! 

Betsy: Well? 

Noone (Stammering): You mean — 
marry me? 

Betsy: Well, yes. (She takes a huge 
handkerchief out of her pocket and 
wipes his eyes with it.) 

Noopie (Between wipes): Can you 


cook? 

Betsy: Yes. 

Noone (Half heard in handkerchief): 
Can you sew? 

Betsy: Yes. 

Noopie (Half smothered): Can you 
scrub? 

Betsy: Yes, I can. Will you have me? 
(She gives his nose a tweak, and he 
blows it into handkerchief.) 

Noone: Well, I guess you’d do as 
well as anyone else. 

Betsy: That’s fine. 

Noopte: But, but — 

Betsy: But what? 

Noone (As he is helped to his feet by 
Betsy): What shall I do about the 
Wise Woman? 

Betsy: Let me talk to her! 

Noon te: Oh, no, no! 

Betsy: Why not? 

Noon te: I’m afraid! 

Betsy: I’m not! Don’t you need brains? 

Noone: Well, yes. 

Betsy: Come on, then, come on! (She 
drags him to the door of the hut, bang- 
ing on it vigorously.) 

Wise Woman (Opening door): What 
do you want, young woman? 

Betsy: Brains for my husband here! 

Wise Woman: Your husband, eh? 

Bersy: We’re going to be married. 

Wise Woman: Does he love you the 
best of anything in the world? 

Betsy: Go on, tell her! 

Noone (Hanging head): I reckon I do. 

Betsy: There, now give him the brains! 

Wise Woman: Not so fast, not so fast. 
He’ll have to answer the riddles 
first. 

Noone (His face falling): Oh, the 
riddles. 

Bersy (Undaunted): What are they? 
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Wise Woman: What runs without feet? 
(Noop.e stands stupidly, mouth open, 
until Betsy nudges him, whispers 
something.) 

Noone: Well, my goodness, water! 

Wise Woman: H’m. 

Betsy: Give him the next riddle. 

Wise Woman: What’s yellow and shin- 
ing and isn’t gold? (NoopLeE looks 
desperate until Brersy nudges him 
again and whispers.) 

Noone: Well, heavens to Betsy, the 
sun! 

Wise Woman: H’m. Here’s the third 
riddle. What has first no legs, then 
two legs, then four legs? (Noop.e 
looks at Betsy, who makes swimming 
motions with her hands. He continues 
to look blank until she hisses at him.) 

Noon te: A tadpole! 

Wise Woman (Crossly): That’s right. 
Now go away! 

Noopte: But where is the kettleful 
of brains? 

Wise Woman: You already have them. 

Noon e (Feeling in his pockets): Where? 
I don’t find them. 

Wise Woman: In your wife’s head, 
silly. The only cure for a fool is a good 
wife. And you have one — or will 
have one. I can’t help you any more. 
Be off with you! Good day! (She goes 
into hut, slams the door.) 

Noone (Standing still, scratching his 
head): Maybe she’s right! (Turning to 
Betsy) You'll marry me, lass? I 
won’t have any brains if you don’t! 

Betsy: Of course I will! I have brains 
enough for two, anyway! Come on! 
(She takes his hand and drags him off 
stage as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Rubber Won’t Stretch 


Characters 
Joun Harnes, 45. 
Marrna Haines, 40. 
Mary Haines, 2/. 
James Harnes, 17. 
Tom, a Marine, 23. 

SetTinG: Living room of the Haines’ 
home. 

Time: The present. 

At Rise: Papa Harness is sitting in his 
favorite chair, trying to read a news- 
paper with one hand while Mama 
Haines studiously applies a bandage 
to his right arm. She shakes her head at 
her handiwork. 

Mama: It doesn’t look much like the 
bandages the Red Cross instructor 
puts on. 

Papa (Looking up from paper to regard 
the bandage indulgently): It looks 
pretty good, Martha. 

Mama: John? 

Papa (Already back in newspaper): Yes? 

Mama: Would you — that is, would 
you mind if we tried the leg bandage 
again? (Papa sighs, but rises obedi- 
ently and stretches on his belly on the 
floor, continuing to read the newspaper 
in that position. Mama kneels beside 
him and ineptly begins to wrap band- 
ages around his leg.) Let’s see. No — 
you put this end under — no you put 
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this end under — (Mary and Jimmy 
are heard shouting and quarreling off 
stage.) 

Mary: Oh, no you don’t. 

Jrmmy: Oh, yes I do. 

Mary: You do not — Father promised 
me! 

JIMMY: 
ere 

Mary: Oh, you horrid boy — we'll just 
see about that .. . 

Jimmy: You bet we'll see about that. 
(Mary and Jimmy storm into living 
room. ) 

Mary: Jimmy ought to be ashamed, 
father. He wants the car to take that 
stupid little Warren girl . . . 

Jimmy: She is not stupid! She just 
doesn’t like to talk, that’s all. And 
you promised, Mother. You prom- 
ised. I can’t take Sue to the movie on 
the street car. She doesn’t have to 
put up with that kind of treatment. 

Mary: But Tom’s furlough is up Sun- 
day. This is his last night, and we — 
we'll, well, we need the car. And after 
all, Father, you promised me we 
could have it. 

Mama (Applying the bandage reck- 
lessly): Now children, stop your 
wrangling. As a matter of fact, 
James, I told you that you could 
have the car tonight provided Father 
or I didn’t need it. And it just hap- 
pens that J need it myself. I’ve got to 


Mother promised me. She 





go to the Red Cross class, and I 
promised Mrs. Mink I’d pick her up 
on the way. 

Mary and Jimmy: Oh, Mother! 

Mary: You can’t, Mother! 

Jimmy: I’ll never get over this. Sue’ll 
probably start going with Homer 
again. He has a tandem bike. 

Papa (Suddenly taking an interest): My 
Gosh! This is my night to pick up the 
bowling team! They’re all counting 
on me to drive. I’m afraid, Martha, 
that I really must .. . 

Mama: John! 

Mary: Oh, Father! 

Jimmy: Oh, nuts. 

Mama: But, John, I absolutely prom- 
ised Mrs. Mink, and I just can’t let 
her down. 

Papa: But I’ve promised three men. 
Tonight we roll for the league cham- 
pionship, and I’m afraid that I just 
can’t let them down! (Mary and 
Jimmy slump into chairs and stare si- 
lently while Mama continues to swathe 
Papa’s leg, gradually getting the other 
leg involved.) I’m sorry, but that’s the 
way it is. 

Mary (tensely): I want you to know I 
think you’re all being pretty selfish. 
Poor Tom has been in the Solomons 
fighting for all of us— actually 
wounded for all of us. And now when 
you have a chance to make a slight 
sacrifice that would add a little tohis 
pleasure before he goes back — it 
just isn’t fair, that’s all. 

Papa: I know, Mary, but... . 

Mama: I just dread calling Mrs. Mink. 

Jimmy: Oh, nuts, and I promised Sue 
I'd drive her to the movies so she’s 
going formal! 

Papa: But Mary’s right. Tom does de- 
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serve the best while he’s back. 

Mama: Of course he does, but . . . 

Jimmy: Did he tell you about the time 
he and another Marine . . . (Door 
bell rings.) 

Mary: Oh, there he is. (She rises and 
runs to the door.) Tom! Come in! 
Tom (Entering): Hi, Mary. Sure looking 
swell tonight. H’lo, Mrs. Haines. 
(Stoops to shake hands with Papa.) 
H’lo, Mr. Haines. How’s tricks, Jim? 
(The Haineses all greet Tom warmly.) 

Jimmy (Indicating a chair): Sit down 
right here, Tom. 

Mary: I'll get my hat, Tom. (She casts 
one last pleading look at her Fatuer 
and leaves the room.) 

Papa: So you go back tomorrow, Tom? 

Tom: Yes, sir. I guess they’ll pronounce 
me fit for duty again. 

Jummy : How does the old shoulder feel? 

Tom: Good as new, Jimmy. 

Jimmy: I'll be eighteen in a couple of 
months. I hope I get a chance at 
those Japs. 

Tom: I hope it’s over before then, Jim. 

Mama: Pray God it is. 

Papa: Yes, let’s hope that it is. 

Tom (Nodding thoughtfully): Prayers 
and hope will help—as long as 
they’re backed up with action .. . 
by everybody. 

Mary (Returns to room): I’m ready, 
Tom. (She looks at her father, who 
struggles to get into his pants pocket. 
He finds keys.) 

Papa: Tom, why don’t you and Mary 
take the car. Here are the keys. 
Catch! (He tosses the keys to Tom.) 

Tom (Catching them): Oh, thanks a lot, 
Mr. Haines, but we don’t need the 
car. What the heck! We’re just going 
to a dance! We can take the bus. 





(He lays the keys on the table.) 

Papa: Now, Tom, we all want you to 
take the car, and you take it. 

Tom: Not at all. I appreciate your gen- 
erosity, but I wouldn’t feel right 
about wasting gas and rubber just to 
go dancing. 

Mama: Now don’t you worry about the 
gasoline, Tom. John doesn’t use the 
car to go to work in any more. He 
rides the bus, and we save our ration 
coupons so we can use the car for 

. well... 

Tom (Laughing wonderingly): You save 
your gas for pleasure. 

Mama: Well, you see, we get little 
enough gas anyway, and we all 
feel... 

Jimmy: What’s a car for, if you don’t 
have any fun with it? 

Tom: But — why that’s screwy, if you 
don’t mind my saying so. Besides, 
you’re wearing out your tires! Rub- 
ber is the nation’s most precious 
commodity! 

Papa: Well, Tom, the tires are just 
about shot anyway, and we figured 
we'd use the old bus for our pleasure 
until the tires wear out — then — 
we'll just have to get along without 
the car. 

Tom: Have you applied for re-capping 
yet? If you don’t let your tires get 
worn beyond redemption, they can 
be recapped and give you a lot of 
service. 

Papa: Oh, we can get along without the 
car. 

Tom: If everybody felt like that, we’d 
never win this war. If two or three 
million cars are laid up in the next 
few months for lack of rubber, the 
public transportation system just 
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won't be able to carry the load, and 
we can’t use the materials we need 
for planes and guns, to build buses 
and street cars. 

Mary: You know, the buses have been 
getting crowded lately. 

Papa: The other morning two went by 
me before one came along that had 
room for me. I missed a 9 o’clock ap- 
pointment I had. 

Jrmmy: Well if Tom doesn’t want the 
car... 

Papa: Quiet, son. I guess we haven’t 
been very smart about the car. If I 
could get recaps, I could get Herb 
Johnson and Walt Myers down the 
street and we could form a car pool, 
and that would take three men off 
the buses twice a day. 

Tom: Sure. You’d better get those tires 
checked right away. Get them re- 
capped before they’re too far gone to 
save. Are you ready, Mary? 

Mama: Tomorrow we'll start using the 
car for only our most essential driv- 
ing, and that way we'll ease the bur- 
den on the buses and street cars, but 
I do wish you’d take the car tonight, 
Tom. 

Tom: Let’s start now. (He throws the 
keys back to Papa.) Come on, Mary. 
Goodnight all. 

Mary: Goodnight. (Tom and Mary 
leave.) 

Jrmmy: What’s good enough for Tom is 
good enough for me. Night Mom and 
Dad. 

Mama: Don’t tell me you’re going to 
take Sue to the movie on the street 
car. 

Jmummy (Leaving): Street car nothing! 
She’s going to walk and like it—I 
hope. 





Mama: Oh, dear, I’m afraid I’ve made 


a terrible mess out of this. (She 
leaves Para incased in bandages and 
goes to the telephone.) Mrs. Mink? 
This is Martha Haines. Fine, thanks, 
and you? That’s fine. Mrs. Mink, 
I’m sorry, but I won’t be driving to 
Red Cross tonight. I’m going to take 
the bus. No, it isn’t that. We have 
enough gas, but we’ve decided we’re 
not going to use our car except when 
absolutely necessary. You see, the 
buses aren’t crowded this time of 
night. Oh, you can’t! Well, that’s too 
bad. I'll see you at another meeting. 
(Putting phone down.) She isn’t go- 
ing. Oh, well, I guess the Red Cross 
can get along without her! (She 
crosses back to Papa, leaning down to 
kiss him.) You can have the car, 
dear. 

Papa: Okay. I'll see you later, honey. 


Mama: I hope your team wins, dear. 
Papa (Rolls over on back, stares at 


bandages and begins to unwind them): 
We'll win alright. We'll win. With a 
family like that back of us, we can’t 
lose. (Finally gets disentangled and 
gets to feet. Picks up car keys and 
tosses them on table. Starts to door.) 
All you have to do is get people to 
think about things and they start to 
act. We'll bowl the boys over tonight 
. . « just like our boys will bowl the 
Axis over if we give them the kind of 
support they need. (Looks back at 
keys.) Still, it really wouldn’t take 
much rubber just to drive... 
(Walks back and picks up keys. Walks 
back to door, opens it, pauses.) No, 
I’m going to start right now! (Tosses 
keys back on the table and leaves room 
briskly.) 
THE END 


Beware of Rumors 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
PETE 
Don 
BILLy 
Four LitrLe Rumors 
Four Biccer Rumors 
Four Biacest Rumors 
TrutTH 
Four Facts 
SEVERAL Boys anp GIRLS 


rope. These children range from eight 
to ten years old. Downstage in the fore- 
ground, two boys, Don and Pete, 
are playing catch. They stand some 
distance apart — Don at right, and 
Pete at left. 


Down (About to throw) : Here’s a fast ball, 


Pete. Bet you can’t catch this one! 


Pete: Bet I can. (He catches ball.) Now, 


watch this curve. (He is about to 


Time: The present. throw when another boy, Buuiy, about 


Sertine: A park. A grassy plot. nine years old, rushes in right. He is 
At Rise: Upstage, several boys and girls excited and breathless.) 
are playing, some of them skipping Buty: Hey, listen, a fella just told me 
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he saw a lot of airplanes! (Pere and 
Don stop playing and turn toward 
Brry. The children in background 
also stop playing and listen. You 
hear murmurs of: “ Airplanes? W here?” 
Ete.) 

Pete: Airplanes? 

Buty: Yeah, and they’re coming this 
way. 

Don: What of it? 

Bitty: What of it? He says he thinks 
they’re enemy planes. Do you s’pose 
we'll be bombed? (The children in 
background look frightened. You hear 
remarks: “Enemy planes? Bombed?” 
One little girl starts crying.) 

Pete: Of course we won't, because 
they’re not enemy planes. Billy Car- 
ter, if you don’t stop repeating ru- 
mors— (The children upstage are 
more excited now. The little girl is 
crying harder. “What'll we do?” 
“We'd better get out of here!” “I’m 
going home.” “Gee, I’m scared!” 
They start to move off.) Wait a min- 
ute, boys and girls, it’s all right. 
There aren’t any enemy planes 
around here. 

Don: No, of course there aren’t. 

Girt (Upstage): But Billy said there 
were — 

Boy (Upstage): Yeah — come on. Let’s 
get somewhere quick! 

Pete: But wait, I tell you — (But they 
all rush off, looking frightened. Pete 
looks at Brtuy disgustedly.) Now, see 
what you’ve done. You’ve fright- 
ened those kids half to death. 

Bitiy: I only said what I heard. 

Prete: You repeated a rumor, and there 
wasn’t a word of truth in it. 

Bitty: How do you know there wasn’t? 

Pete: Because it said in the paper this 


morning that there were going to be 
some maneuvers over the city today 
— our own planes. 

Down: Sure, I knew that. What’s the 
matter with you, anyway, Billy, 
rushing in here with a cockeyed 
story like that? 

Bitty: Well, I didn’t know. This fella 
said they might be enemy planes. 
Pete (Scornfully): This fella said — 
that fella said — what do you want 
to listen to all that stuff for? You 
know there are all kinds of rumors 

floating around. 

Down: They actually hurt our war effort. 
And you not only listened to a ru- 
mor, but you repeated it and exag- 
gerated it into the bargain. 

Bitty: Aw, listen, fellas — 

Pere: Now all those kids’ll go home 
and tell their parents what they 
heard, and that’ll start more talk. 

Bitty: What’s wrong with talk? I can 
say what I want. 

Pete: You don’t want to say things 
that are going to harm your country, 
do you? 

Bitty: No, but — 

Pere: That’s what rumors do. My 
father says just because this is a 
democracy, we’ve got to watch our 
own talk. In dictator countries, 
they’d slap you into jail if you said 
something they didn’t like; but here, 
we’re our own bosses, so we’ve got to 
choose our words in an emergency. 
We've got to use s..nse. 

Buy: I’m tired of having you fellas 
bawl me out. 

Pere: Listen, Billy, we’re just boys 
and we can’t go out in the front lines 
fight, but we can fight right here on 
the home front, We can fight rumors. 
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Bitty (Sullenly. Walking away and 
sitting down on the tree stump): Aw, 
leave me alone, I tell you. 

Don: That’s what we’re going to do. 
And if you don’t stop spreading 
rumors, we're going to leave you 
alone for good. 

Pete: Come on, Don. (Don and Prete 
go off right. Brtuy looks after them 
angrily. After a moment, Four LirtLe 
Rumors float in at left. Their move- 
ments must give the effect of floating 
as much as possible. These movements 
are slow and sinuous.) 

Four Litrte Rumors (Together, chant- 
ing as they float about the stage): 

We are little rumors, 

Floating here and there; 

Floating into people’s ears — 
Floating everywhere! 

(They come closer to Buy, clustering 
around him, putting their fingers on 
lips as though telling a great secret.) 
Did you hear the latest? 

Listen and repeat — 

For ’tis a juicy bit of news — 

It really can’t be beat! 

Pst-pst- pst-shh-shh-shh- 

This is what we hear — 
Pst-pst-pst-shh-shh-shh- 

Tis very sad, we fear. 

(As though whispering in his ears, 
shaking their heads.) 

Bitty (Looking up): Honestly? You 
mean? (The Rumors float away from 
BILLy.) 

Four Litre Rumors (While they 
dance around): 

We are little rumors, 

But oh, how we do grow; 

If you tell us to someone else — 
We'll look like this, you know! 
(They stop left, pointing toward Four 


Biccer Rumors that float in at right. 
Buty stares as they enter.) 


Four Biccer Rumors (As they float 


in): 

Oh, we are bigger rumors — 

Help spread us, will you please? 
When tongues all get to wagging — 
We travel like a breeze! 

(They float toward Bitty now, and 
chant.) 


Four Biacer Rumors: 


Did you hear, oh, did you hear 

The news we have for you? 

(They whisper in his ears while his 
his eyes get big.) 

Now, isn’t that most scandalous? 
(They pause, looking at BrLLy’s face.) 
Yes, that’s what we thought, too! 
(They float away a little.) 

So tell one friend and he’ll tell two — 
And they’ll tell four or five; 
Growing, growing all the time — 
That’s how we stay alive! 

(The Four Biacest Rumors float in.) 


Four Biccest Rumors: 


If folks will just repeat us, 

Only see how big we grow — 

And we sail faster than the wind — 
Across the world we blow! 

(The Biacest Rumors float toward 
Brxy and bend near to him.) 

We've a tale most exciting — 

We’re sure you'll want to hear; 
We’re sure you'll want to tell it, too, 
To children far and near! 

(They whisper in his ear. Briuy looks 
up, his eyes bigger than ever. He rises 
from the stump. They float away a lit- 
tle.) 


Aut THE Rumors (Floating about the 


stage now, dancing and chanting): 
Rumors, rumors, 
Floating all about; 





Floating into people’s ears — 
Causing fear and doubt. 

(They all rush toward Bixy, cluster 
about him again.) 

Did you hear this, did you hear that? 
(They whisper in his ears.) 

We thought you’d like to know! 
Then go right out and tell the world — 
Now, hurry — don’t be slow! 
(Bitxy looks bewildered for a minute, 
and then starts off stage right.) 

Buy: I will — I will — I'll tell every- 
one I see! (TrutxH enters right, stop- 
ping Bitty. Trutu is played by a 
boy.) 

Trutu: Oh, no, you won’t, my boy. 

Buy (Backing away, frightened): Who 

— who are you? 

Trutu: I’m the truth. 

Four Lirrte Rumors: Ho, we’re not 
afraid of you. 

Four Bigger Rumors: No, we're not 
afraid of you. We get around too 
fast for you to stop us. 

Four Biccrest Rumors: Billy’s going 
to repeat what we told him to lots of 
others, and each one of them will re- 
peat it — 

Trutu: Oh, no, Billy’s not going to re- 
peat a thing. (He whips out two wads 
of cotton from his robe, and a big hand- 
kerchief, and walks toward Buy, 
who backs away frightened, and sits 
down again on the stump.) 

Bitty: What — what are you going to 
do, sir? 

Troutu: I’m very sorry, Billy, but you'll 
have to be punished. I’m going to 
stuff this cotton into your ears, so 
you won’t be able to listen to any 
more rumors. 

Bruxy: But, sir — 

Trutu: And you’ve not only listened to 
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rumors — you’ve repeated them to 
others, so I’m going to tie this hand- 
kerchief around your mouth. 

Brity: Oh, no, you can’t — 

Trutu: But look what you’ve done to 
me. You’ve twisted me and stretched 
me and distorted me. Young man, 
don’t you know that rumors are my 
enemies —the enemies of truth? 
They’re harmful to our war effort. 

Bitty: That’s what Don said — 

Truta: And he was right. Haven’t 
you ever heard that “Loose lips 
sink ships?”’ And you’ve been guilty 
of big ears and loose lips, too. So, 
young man, the cotton — and the 
handkerchief! (He is about to stuff 
the cotton into Bi.y’s ears and tie the 
handkerchief around his mouth when 
Four Litre Facts come in right.) 

Four Facts: Oh, no, Mr. Truth, don’t 
do that. 

Buy (Looking at Facts): Who — who 
are you? 

Four Facts: 

We are plain hard facts, 

Not very exciting for you; 

But if you'll always stick to us — 
You'll know a thing is true. 

Trutu: I approve of facts. Facts are 
the only things you want to pay 
any attention to. But I’m afraid it’s 
no use talking to him. I'll just have 
to stuff his ears and tie up his mouth — 

Four Facts: Oh, no, please don’t do 
that. Then he can’t hear the truth 
either, or speak it. 

Trutu: What shall we do then? 

Ist Fact: We'll fight the rumors. 

2np Fact: And Billy will help us, you’ll 
see. 

Srp Fact: Of course he will. Billy is a 
good boy. He loves his country. 








4TH Fact: He just didn’t understand 
that rumors were harmful. 

Buty: No, I —I didn’t realize it, but 
I don’t see what I can do — 

Four Facts: Help us squelch the ru- 
mors. (Now all the Rumors float 
forward, laughing scornfully.) 

Four LitrLte Rumors: 

Squelch us, that’s very funny — 
We grow too fast for you; 

And you could never stop us — 
No matter what you do. 

Four Facts: 

But you are false, and we are true — 
And that you can’t deny; 
You’re only trouble-makers — 
You lie, and lie, and lie! 
Four Biecer Rumors: 
But people listen to us, 
And think it’s lots of fun 
To make us grow and grow and 
grow — 
Till truth is on the run. 

Trout (Indignantly): I never run from 
anything. I just get buried under all 
the lies you rumors spread, so that 
people can’t see the truth. 

Aut Rumors: Ha, ha, ha! 

Four Facts: 

Oh, laugh, but you'll be sorry — 
For you'll just disappear — 
If someone asks a question, 
A question that you fear. 
Four Biccrest Rumors: 
Oh, who’s afraid of questions? 
Or if the answer’s true; 
If a story’s good, it’s fun to tell — 
And that’s what folks will do! 

Four Facts: 

Oh, no, they won’t, not when they 
find 

That you just blow and blow; 

They'll simply ask: “Is it a fact? 


How do you know it’s so?” 

(The Rumors all cluster around 

Bitty, while the Facts and Trutu 

look on.) 

Trout (Shaking his head sorrowfully): 
You see? It’s no use. 

Aut Rumors (Around Bruty): 

Did you hear, oh did you hear? 

They tell — he heard — she said — 

Pst-pst-pst-shh-shh-shh- 

Black is white — white is red! 
Bitty: But how do you know? 
Rumors (Backing away a little): How 

— how do we know? 

Bitty (Rising): Yes. Can — can you 
prove it? (The Rumors look fright- 
ened now and back upstage.) 

Four Facts: Hooray, Billy’s asked the 
right question at last: He’s found 
out how to fight the rumors. (The 
Facts start offstage, two left and two 
right, chasing off the Rumors. The 
Rumors disappear and the Facts 
after them.) 

Bitty: Why —the rumors — they’ve 
disappeared! 

Trutu: Of course they have. 

Buty: I guess you’re right, Mr. Truth. 
Rumors don’t amount to much if a 
few little facts can chase them away. 

Trutu: You helped, you know. If boys 
and girls everywhere would help us 
to fight rumors, we wouldn’t have 
them. And they’re so easy to fight. 
Faced with a question or a fact, they 
die. 

Briiy: From now on, sir, I’m going to 
fight rumors with everything I have. 

Trutu: Good! It’s a battle worth fight- 
ing, Billy. Never forget — killing ru- 
mors at home will save lives at the 
front. 


THE END 





Part Five 


Radio Play 





Shrimp! 


by Elizabeth Lou Knight 


ANNOUNCER: This war has been desig- 
nated as a war to defend the “little 
man’”’ — to protect the humble, the 
poor, the seemingly insignificant 
whose rights typify the fundamental 
rights of humanity. It is a war to 
create a world in which there will 
be a place for him. This is a story 
about such a man, a “little” man, 
who wanted to find his place now. 

Music: Up and fade. (Fade in children 
on playground laughing and shouting.) 

Voice: Come on Jack — make it a 


homer — (General ad lib. Sound of 
baseball being hit. Cheers.) 


Jerry: Run, Jack, run. (Shouts) 
Oh, oh, no . . . hold it on second. 
(Cheers stop.) Oh heck, that should 
have been a home run. Hey, who’s 
at bat next? 

Buty: I am. 

JerRY: Oh good gosh, you can’t bat 
now, Billy! We’ve already got two 
outs. We'll lose the game if we don’t 
make three more runs. 

Buy: I can do it, Jerry. I'll hit Jack 
home. 

Jerry: Na, you never would. You’re 
too little to sock it hard. 

Buty: Aw, Jerry, please let me try. 

Jerry: Nothin’ doin’, Shrimp. This is 
too important. (Softening) We'll give 
you a chance some other time. Right 
now I’m going to take over. 

Voice: Batter up... ! 


Voices: Come on — get goin’! 

Jerry: Here we go gang. 

Voices (Sounds of ball being hit. Ad 
Iib): Come on Jerry . . . etc., ete. 

Voices: It’s a beauty .. . (Cheers). 


MUSIC BRIDGE. 


Biuiy (Off): Hey, Joan. Wait a minute. 

Joan: Ob hi, Billy. (Sound of Running.) 

Bruxy (Breathlessly): I looked all over 
for you after the senior class meeting. 

Joan: Why? 

Bruty: I had something to ask you. 
Here, let me take your books. 

Joan: Thanks. (He takes them; they 
walk.) What did you want to ask me, 
Billy? 

Biuiy (Hesitantly): Say, the plans for 
the dance sound swell, don’t they? 
Bob Benson’s orchestra is tops. 

Joan: I think he’s divine. I’m so ex- 
cited about the dance, I could die! 

Bruty: It’s sure the best thing our 
school ever gave. 

Joan: I’m on the decorations commit- 
tee and we have the most scrump- 
tious plans. What committee are you 
on Billy? 

Bruty: Huh? ... oh... (Very low) 
cleanup. 

Joan: What did you want to ask me, 
Billy? 

Buy: I...1... (In a burst) 
would you go to the dance with 
me, Joan? 





Joan: Go to the dance with you! 

Bry: Yeah. 

Joan: Oh, I couldn’t! Besides — I 
think maybe I’m going to have a 
date with Jack Mathews. 

Bitty: But you and Jack don’t go 
steady. 

Joan: No, but it'll be exciting to date 
him. I bet the class chooses him as 
the most handsome and most likely 
to succeed. 

Buty (Wistfully): Yeah. I guess when 
you're six feet tall and a football 
hero, it gives you chances for success. 

Joan: Well — it sort of helps — 

Brtiy: Joan, you wouldn’t have gone 
to the dance with me anyhow, would 
you .. . even without Jack — 


Joan: Why, Billy, I... 

Biixiy: Go on, say it. 

Joan: Well, I like you a lot. But — 
it does look awfully silly to see a 


girl simply towering over her date. 
And with my new high heels — 

Bitiy: Yeah, I know what you mean. 

Joan: Of course you can’t help being 
little. It’s just that it does make a 
girl feel — sort of — awkward... 

Brity: I should have known better 
than to ask you. 

Joan: Don’t feel badly, Billy. You’re 
not mad, are you? 

Bitty: Heck, no . . . What’s the use 
of being mad. I ought to be used to 
it by now. 

MUSIC BRIDGE. 

Moruer: Why, Billy, aren’t you going 
to the dance? 

Bitty: Yeah, sure, Mom. In time to 
clean up after they’ve all gone home. 

Moruer: But I thought you asked 
Joan to go. 


Buy: I did. 


Moruer: Then —? 

Bry: She said no. 

Moruer: Was she going with someone 
else? 

Buty: That was her excuse. The real 
answer was no girl wants to be 
seen with a boy half her size . . . a 
shrimp like me. 

Moruer: Is that what Joan said? 

Brity: Practically. 

Moruer: Oh but, Billy — that’s wrong, 
ae 

Bitty: Did you date fellows that were 
shorter than you when you were a 
kid? 

Moruer (Reluctantly): Why no, I don’t 
believe I ever did. 

Bitty: You were smart, too. You see, 
it’s no use. No girl would ever go 
around with a pee wee. 

Moruer (Protesting): Billy, 1 didn’t 
mean that. It’s just that . . . well, 
I never knew any boys that were 
shorter than I. I never . . . 

Bitty: Never mind, Moms, I get it. 
It doesn’t matter anyhow. Only why 
couldn’t you have stretched me or 
something when I was a baby! 


MUSIC BRIDGE. 


Sounp: Door opens. 

Secretary: There’s a boy to see you, 
Mr. Martin. He’s got a letter of 
introduction and some references. 

Mr. Martin: What’s his name? 

Secretary: Billy Andrews. Someone 
told him about the vacancy in the 
accounting department. 

Martin: Andrews! Why that must be 
Wili Andrews’ boy. If he’s got half 
his father’s business sense, he ought 
to have something on the ball. Send 
him in. 





Secretary: Yes, sir. (Off.) You may 
come in now. 

Bruty (Off): Thank you. (Door closes.) 
Good morning, Mr. Martin. 

MartTIN: So you’re Will Andrews’ son 
eh? 

Bitty: Yes, sir. (Appraising pause.) 

Martin: Umm... what can I do 
for you? 

Bitty: I’ve just graduated from high 
school, and I'd like to go to work for 
you. Here are letters of reeommenda- 
tion from my teachers. I took all 
the math and business courses I 
could get. 

Martin: Let’s see. (Opening of letters.) 
Hum .. . these are splendid re- 


ports. You must have been a good 

student. Tell me, how old are you? 
Bitty: Seventeen, Mr. Martin. 
Martin: Stand up. (Pause.) Awfully 


small for your age, aren’t you? 

Bitty: Yes . . . yes, I guess I am. 

Martin: Billy, we need a bright young- 
ster like you to start in our account- 
ing department, but . .. well... 

Buxy: All I want is a chance. 

Marti: I'll be perfectly frank with 
you. In executive positions, it’s not 
only brains that are important. Ap- 
pearance and, well, stature are also 
major considerations. 

Bitty: I know I’m sort of... uh 

. insignificant looking, but if I 
worked extra hard wouldn’t that 
make up for it? 

Martin: In this particular job, Billy, 
I’m afraid not. But you’ll doubtless 
find other jobs where appearance 
isn’t so important. 

Bitty: But I'd like to work for you. 

Martin: Too bad. (Pause.) I don’t 


want to hurt your feelings . . . 
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Bitty: Oh, that’s all right. I’ve heard 
it so many times anyhow in school 
I could have said it for you. I’m 
sorry to have taken up your time. 
Thank you, sir. Goodbye. 

Martin: Goodbye and — good luck, 
Billy. (Door opens and closes.) The 
poor little kid! 


MUSIC BRIDGE. 


Bitty: Id like to apply for a job. I 
have references and — 

Boss: Afraid we can’t use you son. 
You’re pretty small for this sort of 
work. 


MUSIC BRIDGE. 


Bitty: I understand you need workers 
here at the new plant — 

Foreman: This job needs husky men. 
Afraid you’re a little undersize to 
handle it. 


MUSIC BRIDGE 


Bitty: I saw your ad. I'd like to fill 
out an application blank. 

Boss: No use Shorty. We can’t use 
half pints. 


MUSIC BRIDGE 


Bitty: Have you any openingsfor . . . 

SUPERINTENDENT: Nothin’ doin’. No 
jobs for shrimps. 

Music: Up and under. 

Biiiy: Id like to apply . . . 

Voice I: Sorry, too short. 

Bitty: I came in to see. . . 

Voice II: No, too little. 

Bitty: I want a job... 

Voice III: Too small. 

Brixy: Please let me try . . . 

Voice IV: You’re undersize. 

Voice V: Too short. 

Voice VI: Too small. 

Voice VII: Just a little guy. 





Voice VIII: Half pint. 

Voice IX: No job for a shrimp. 

Sounp: Voices blend in nightmarish 
effect. 

Voices: You’re too small — You'll 
never find a job — There’s no place 
for you in the world — You’re only 
a little guy — you’re a shrimp — a 
shrimp — 

Music: Under following. 

Bruty (Desperately): What if I am a 
shrimp. I’ve got to have a job. I can 
work. I feel big. I’m just as good as 
anyone else. If they’d give me a 
chance, I’d show them. But they'll 
never give me a chance. I can’t 
stand it. I wish I were dead... I 
wish I were dead! 

Music: Up to climaz. 

Sounp: Door opens and bangs shut as 

Bitty (Calling): I’m home, Mother. 
Come and be impressed. 

Moruer (Fading in): You’re late. You 
— (Sudden excitement) Billy, you got 
ajob . . . I can tell from your face. 

Bitty: Yep. I’ve got a job at last, 
Mother. It’s in the bomber plant. 
It’s an awfully unimportant one. 
But maybe I can make something 
out of it, if they’ll let me. 

Moruer: Of course you can. 

Bitty: You see, they don’t know I’m 
really a giant, in spite of my size. 

Moruer: Don’t joke about it, Bill. 
You are a big man . . . truly big. 
They’ll find it out some day. 


MUSIC BRIDGE 


Brity: Mother — I’ve got something 
to tell you. 
Moruer: Yes? 
Brty: You .. . 
Moruer: Yes —? 


won't like it, maybe. 
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Bitty: Mother, I want to enlist. I’ve 
tried to stick at this job, this stupid, 
worthless little job. I’ve worked hard. 
Sometimes I’ve even forgotten how 
much of a failure I am, because your 
faith and courage had always been 
behind me, but — 

Moruer: You're not a failure — 

Bitty: Maybe I won’t be one, to 
my country. Maybe she really needs 
me. There must be a real place for 
me somewhere. You do understand, 
don’t you? 

Moruer (Brokenly): Yes, yes, I under- 
stand. 


MUSIC BRIDGE. 


Docror: If you’ll just wait in line, you'll 
receive the results of your physical 
examination at the desk. 

Buty: Thank you. Did I — I’m really 
very strong — 

Doctor (Fading): Who’s next please? 

Bitty (To himself): I must pass it. 
I’m little but I’m strong. Oh please, 
God, don’t let me fail again. 

Cuierk (Calling): Andrews? 

Buty: Here, sir. 

Cierk: Here are your papers. You're 
classified in 4-F. 

Bitty: What? 

Cierx: That’s right. You — er — 
didn’t pass your physical. 

Buy: ButI don’t...I... 

Cuierk: Sorry. Move along please. 

Bry: But look hereI .. . 

CierK: Next please. Keep the line 
moving. 


MUSIC BRIDGE. 


Sounp: Door opens and closes slowly. 
Moruer: Billy, I’ve been worried 
about you. It’s way after midnight. 





Bitty: You shouldn’t have waited up. 
(Pause.) You know what’s happened, 
don’t you? 

MorueERr: Don’t feel that way about it. 

Bitty: It’s just no use. There’s no 
place for me. I’m not worth anything 
. . « [can’t even give my life to my 
country. 


MUSIC BRIDGE. 


Sounp: Factory noises up and under 
following. 

Girt (On filter): William Andrews 
please report at executive office. Wil- 
liam Andrews please report at ex- 
ecutive office — (Continues in Back- 
ground.) 

Jor: Hey, Bill, they’re calling you up 
front. 

Britty: Huh? 

Girt (Filter): William Andrews please 
report at executive office. 

Brituy: Yeah, so they are. 

Joe (Alarm): What do you suppose 
they want you for? You don’t think 
maybe they’re going to . . 

Bruty: Fire me? Sure, why not? I’m no 
good. They can get huskies twice 
my size for the same money. 

Joe: You'd better go see. 

Bruty: Yeah. Might as well get it over 
with quick. 

Sounp: Footsteps. Door opens and closes. 
Factory noises out. 

Bitty: I’m William Andrews. I was 
called ... 

Secretary: Yes, Mr. Andrews. Right 
this way, please. (Door opens.) Mr. 
Andrews, Mr. Barton. 

Mr. Barton: Send him in. 

Sounp: Footsteps. Door closes. 

Barton: How do you do, Andrews. 
Sit down. 
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Buty: Yes, sir. 

Barton: No, no, stand up. Let me look 
at you. (Pause) Hum . . . Splendid, 
splendid. 

Bruxy (Astonished): What, sir? 

Barton: Why, your size. Got your 
draft papers yet? 

Buy: I’m — deferred. I tried to enlist 
— but — 

Barton: They rejected you? Perfect. 
Start work right away. 

Bitty: I—don’t understand. Start 
what work? 

Barton: Didn’t your foreman tell you? 

Brty: No, sir. 

Barton: The trickiest operation in 
turning out bombers is getting into 
the fuselage and riveting the gun into 
place. It’s work the average man 
can’t do because he’s too big — he 
can’t fit in. You’re perfect for the job. 

Bruty: I’m . . . perfect? 

Barton: Yes. Exactly the right size. 
We’re desperately in need of men in 
that department. Very fortunate we 
found you. Report there at once, will 
you? 

Buy: Thank you, sir. You bet I will. 

Sounp: Door. Footsteps. 

Buy (Speaks as he walks. Steps gradu- 
ally go faster and faster): Desperately 
in need of men . . . very fortunate 
they found me . . . they can’t turn 
out bombers without a little guy to 
rivet the guns in. . . a little guy 
. . . like me. Why .. . that’s im- 
portant . . . really important. And 
it’s my job . . . my very own. Oh, 
God, thanks for making a job for a 
shrimp, at last. (Begins to run. Fade 
out on running footsteps.) 

Music: Up to finish. 

THE END 








Part Six 


Production Notes 





Tue Fiymvc HorsesHor 


Characters: 6 male. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are in clothes of the 
time. ‘‘Sweep” is shabbily dressed. Dr. John- 
son wears a brown suit with enormous buttons, 
silver-buckled shoes and a bushy gray wig. 

Properties: Broom, horseshoe, package, quill- 


pen. 

Setting: A bookshop with volumes arranged on 
shelves and counters. Up left is a door leading 
to a warehouse; up right, an outer door. At 
center rear is a large window containing small 
old-fashioned panes and overlooking the 
churchyard. An occasional passer-by is seen 
on his way to or from the street at the right, 
which is out of sight of the audience. 

Lighting: None required. 


Horace Mann, AMERICAN EpucaTor 


Characters: 14 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear clothes of the 
period. Dwight’s clothes are expensive, but 
not showy; Dawson is richly dressed. Hughes 
wears dark clothes. Mrs. Leslie is expensively 
dressed, and Mrs. Norton’s clothes are cheap, 
but neat. 

Properties: Watches for Clergyman and Mrs. 
Leslie; sheet of paper for Chairman. 

Setting: Scene I is furnished in good taste, with 
objects chosen for quality rather than for 
showiness. A small polished wood table stands 
up center, with a chair at its right. Pair of 
comfortable chairs down right and another 
pair down left. Doors at right, rear and left. 
Scene IT has a door at left and another at right. 
Up center, a long narrow table stands parallel 
to the rear, with a chair at its right, facing left, 
and four more chairs behind it. The wall at 
left is lined with six chairs, three above and 
three below the door. There are a few more 
chairs about. In Scene III there are doors 
at left and right. Lower left, a desk on which 
are books, magazines, manuscripts, writing 
paper, pen and ink, and pencils. 

Lighting: None required. 


THANKSGIVING FoR FRIEDA 


Characters: 9 male; 10 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: In Scene I, all characters are in every- . 


day clothes. Upon her entrance, Fiddle is 
dressed in a reversible coat and felt hat, and 
wears a blue sweater and skirt underneath. 
Frieda wears a maid’s uniform. For Scene II 
the children wear everyday clothes and put the 
caps, aprons, etc. over their clothes. Rocky 
wears a dark suit in this scene. Texas is in an 
army uniform. 
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Properties: Rolls of white and black crepe paper; 
football; Indian head-dresses; table cloth; 
wooden bowl filled with fruit; ears of corn; 
extra card tables. 

Setting: The Marstoa living-room is comfortable 
and attractive without being luxurious. A 
couch, several chairs, lamps, end tables, ma 
be placed as desired. There is also a small d 
with chair for Mrs. Marston. Scene II is the 
same as Scene I. A card table has been set up 
in the center of the room on which are piles of 
black and white paper, and the hats, aprons, etc. 
used for Thanksgiving costumes in this scene. 

Lighting: None required. 


Mr. Tuanks Has His Day 

Characters: 7 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Mr. Thanks is shabbily dressed and 
wears an old slouch hat. The policemen are in 
uniform. The boys and girls and man and 
woman wear everyday clothes. Granny wears 
a housedress and apron. The Mayor wears a 
dark suit and derby. 

Properties: A large sack containing a wool scarf, 
shoes, bag of flour, hair-ribbon, and other 
sundries; sticks for policemen; pair of shoes 
in child’s size; notebook and pencil. 

Setting: A backdrop of painted trees may be used 
to indicate park. At left center is a park bench. 
Right wall should represent a street facing the 
park, which may be indicated through one or 
two outside doorways. The same setting may 
be used throughout. 

Lighting: None required. 


Hussvs ON THE BooKsHELF 

Characters: 7 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The eight young Bookworms are 
clothed in sheaths of white or pale gray, and 
from their tightly-fitting hoods spring anten- 
nae or feelers. They speak in unison much of 
the time, act as a group instead of as individu- 
als, and have no distinguishing marks at all. 
The old Bookworm is eed tie the others, 
with the addition of a long white beard. Cos- 
tumes for the Bookworms when they emerge 
from the volumes during the play are described 
in the text. 


Properties: Scrap fed mont lorgnette; basket filled 
with pone containing a napkin; specta- 
or Mr. 


cles Wise; hatchet; sword; suitcase; 
P spray- ; for G . nits 
etting: Ei large books provide the - 
und. Readi from left to right they are 
ncyclopedia, Fairy Tales, American Hi , 

Etiquette, King Arthur and His Knights, 
of Poems, Travel Stories and Arith- 

metic. No other furnishings are required. 

Lighting: None needed. 





Mr. LonGreLLow Osserves Book WEEK 


Characters: 6 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Longfellow and his daughters wear 
clothes of the times. Joseph is in Polish dress 
and wears a medal around his neck. Two chil- 
dren inside a horse costume may play Smoky, 
or one child may play this character wearing 
just an animal head and tail. Smoky also has 
a medal around his neck. Dr. Doolittle is 
dressed in a tall hat and long-tailed coat. 
Younger Brother wears an Indian costume, 
and Yo Fu Chinese dress of blue coat and 
pending 8 is dressed in the style of a 
century ago, and Lucinda in the clothes of her 
time. The books in which characters appear 
may be consulted for costuming if desired. 

Properties: Horn, roller skates. 

Setting: Longfellow’s desk is at left, a comfortable 
armchair in front of it. There is a grandfather 
clock in the background. A round table nearby 
is covered with books and bookshelves line the 
walls. 


Lighting: None required. 


As GRANDMOTHER ToLp It 


Characters: 8 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Grandmother wears a dark dress and a 
shaw] about her shoulders. The children are in 
everyday clothes. The characters in Scene II 
wear clothes of the time — flowing garments of 
bright colors and sandals. The Widow’s gar- 
ments are worn and shabby. 

Properties: Sweater; books; plate of cookies; 
gifts for the men and women of Jerusalem 
to place in the chest — gold, jewels, etc.; 
pouches of coins and sacks for the Servants; 
small coins for the Widow. 

Setting: Scene I is comfortably and attractively 
furnished with couch, easy chairs, lamps, end 
tables, etc. There are entrances at right and 
left. Scene II is played against a background of 
a painted stone wall. In the center of the wall 
a few steps lead to a closed door. There are 
suggested pillars rising from the wall. Upstage 
center is a large chest or box painted bronze, 
which upon a low, draped table or 
trestle. Entrances are at right and left. 
Scene III is the same as Scene I. 

Lighting: Overheads and footlights, which dim 
at the end of Scene I. Otherwise they are on 
full during the play. 


THANKFUL’s PuMPKIN 


Characters: 1 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Prudence and Thankful wear early 
Puritan costumes, and Black Cloud the garb 
of an Indian Chief. 

Properties: Cloth or thread for Prudence, pump- 
kin, beads. 

Setting: The room is 
windows, right an 


furnished. The two 
left, are uncurtained. A 


“aoe 


IF 


you are not now a regular an- 
nual subscriber to PLAYS, The 
Drama Magazine for Young 
People, why not subscribe and 
receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which 
a subscription offers you? 


Each month PLAYS contains 
just the dramatic material you 
need for the commemoration of 
special events and holidays. In 
addition, there are biographical, 
historical, scientific, and patriotic 
plays to be used effectively in the 
presentation of classwork. 


And for relaxation, PLAYS con- 
tinues to offer comedies for whole- 
some entertainment. 


All of our plays are of the highest 
dramatic quality, are fresh and 
timely, and are written by pro- 
fessional writers, and teachers 
from all over the country. 


And remember — All of the plays 

we publish may be produced by 

SUBSCRIBERS ROYALTY-FREE. 

ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


O Please enter my subscription for 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, 
October through May. 


0 Send bill 
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Plays 
FOR VICTORY 


The following plays which have ap- 
peared in past issues of our maga- 
zine are of invaluable aid to teachers 
in dramatizing what young people 
can do to help their country. 


For Intermediates, Jr. High, 
and High 


YOU CAN COUNT ON US—A popular 

play for promoting the sale of War Bonds 

and Stamps. 

CITIZENS OF TOMORROW — An excit- 

ing play showing how the young members of 
pe | Club are aiding their country. 

LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each 

one of us must back up the soldiers at the 

front is clearly dramatized in this new War 

Stamp and Bond play. 

FUN TO BE FREE — A pageant stressing 

= of democracy and the Ameri- 

ay of Life. 

CEILING —A forceful and entertaining 

play showing the dangers of inflation. 

FOR LACK OF A NAIL — by fine play 

makes real the importance of the “Home 

Front” Campaign. 

FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE — An amusing 

wartime fantasy to stimulate War Bond and 

Stamp sales. 

NO MEDALS — A dramatic illustration of 

the important work done by Nurse’s Aides. 

MR. TOGO AND HIS FRIENDS—A 

telling drama stressing the need for coopera- 

tion from civilians at home. 

SONG FOR AMERICAN UNION —A 


play illustrating the democratic ideals for 
we are fighting. 


For Primary Grades 


VICTORY FOR LIBERTY —A play to 
show the littlest folks what War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds can do. 


TIN TO WIN — A salvage play for primary 
grades. 


Copies of these plays be obtained by sub- 
sribers for ten cents each, plus postage, Send 


Plays, Ine 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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small plain board table stands at right window 
upon which Thankful sets her pumpkin. There 
should be an old spinning-wheel for Prudence 
to work at, but if this is not possible, she may 
knit. A larger rude table stands at center with 
a couple of plain chairs at either end. On a wall 
shelf, center, are pewter dishes and two pewter 
candlesticks with white tallow candles in 
them. There may be a fireplace with pots and 
pans hanging on either side. Two muskets 
hang by the door. 

Lighting: Footlights and candles are used. Foots 
are dimmed gradually during the action of the 
play, so that later on Thankful’s pumpkin 
gives the only light. 


Tue Suy Prince 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The King is in royal robes. The Prince 
is richly dressed and wears cloak and boots. 
The Page is in traditional costume, with short 
pants caught tightly below the knee and long 
stockings. The Wizard wears a black cloak 
on which are pasted silver moons, stars, etc. 
The Maiden is simply dressed in a pinafore 
and sunbonnet. Around her neck she wears a 
chain made of daisies and other bright flowers. 
All the Princesses are dressed richly. The 
Princess of Gold wears a gold necklace; the 
Princess of Silver, a silver necklace; and the 
Princess of Pearls, a pearl necklace. 

Properties: Crystal ball; placards on which are 
the words: “The First Day,” “The Second 
Day” and “The Third Day.” 

Setting: For Scene I the walls are hung with rich 
purple drapes. No furnishings are required 
other than the King’s throne at rear. Scene II 
may be played before a backdrop of an outdoor 
scene, or before a plain dark cyclorama. No 
furnishings are necessary. 

Lighting: None is required. 


Beware or Rumors 

Characters: The twelve Rumors and four Facts 
may be played by boys or girls. Other than 
these the cast includes 4 male characters and 
a number of male and female extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Pete, Don and Billy wear everyday 
play clothes. The Rumors wear gray, filmy 
costumes. Each successive group of Rumors 
is taller than the group that precedes it, but 
their clothes are exactly alike. Truth wears long 
black judge’s robes, and the Facts are dressed 
alike in neat, solid-colored suits or dresses. 

Properties: Jump-ropes, ball, cotton, handker- 
chief. 

Setting: This play is performed before a backdrop 
on which is painted an outdoor scene. Benches 
are placed here and there, and downstage 
center is the stump of a tree. 

Lighting: None required. 

















PLAYS 


FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS IN NOVEMBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special 
occasions in this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays 
from previous issues for celebration of the following events: 


American Education Week... 
DEFENSE THROUGH EDUCATION (Pageant for = grades) 


ovember, 1941 
THE THREE ROYAL R’s (For Junior and Senior High) 


November, 1942 
Armistice Day ... 


PLAYS FOR VICTORY (See list of titles in separate advertisement) 
Bed Cross Week . . . 
THE BOY WHO THOUGHT HE KNEW (For Intermediates) 
September, 1941 
CLARA BARTON, LADY OF MERCY (For Junior and 
Senior High) 
Book Week... 
AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CORNER (For Junior and 
Senior h November, 1941 
VOLUMES ADVENTURE (For Junior and Senior High 


WALTER SCOTT’S AMERICAN GUEST (For Junior 
and Senior 


Book MAGIC (Fox Intermediates) 

LOUISA S WISH (For Intermediates). ..November, "1942 
National Art Week .. 

WHISTLER’S MOTHER (For Junior and Senior — he .April, 1942 

AUDUBON — HIS DECISION (For Junior and 


THE DAY GHT (Junior and Senior High) 
GEORGE INNESS (For Intermediates) 
Thanksgiving Day... 
AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CORNER (For Junior and 
yt Ee November, 1941 
SHIP SAILING (For Junior and Senior High) 


November, 1942 
THANKSGIVING WITH UNCLE SAM (For Intermediates) 


November, 1941 
JONATHAN’S THANKSGIVING (For Primary Grades) 


LITTLE WHITE CLOUD (For Primary Grades) 
See of Gap see oo well cp Gage Sp suman’ Sane 
y be prod apempenesy y subscribers. Single con- 
fee of individual playa Cae See ae 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that | poomens 
a play-hook orders, especially for small 


\L PLAYS, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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